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By G. E.R. Gedye 


New Leader Correspondent 


Stalin Imposes Titoism 
Upon Rumania 


Old-line Communist leaders are being supplanted 


VIENNA 

N RUMANIA, we are witnessing the 
aa and seemingly paradoxical 
phenomenon of seeing “Titoism” im- 
posed by its arch-enemy, Stalin him- 
self. After a much longer period of 


grace than is usually granted to 
satellite Communist leaders once 


Moscow has established its grip on 
their countries, the day of reckoning 
has dawned for Rumania’s top Com- 
munists. trusted, with 
long records of conspiratorial work, 
imprisonment and persecution by pre- 


Tried and 


war semi-fascist regimes, these lead- 
ers, after a very few years in the 
limelight, have fallen almost over- 
night. They have been replaced by 
relatively less able men, whose chief 
virtue seems to be that they are 
known as “nationalists” and are 
deemed by Stalin to be more accept- 
able to the increasingly discontented 
Rumanian people. 

Until the present holocaust, the only 
notable purge victim was Lucretiu 
Patrascanu, a sincere and sympa- 
thetic prewar leader of underground 
Communism in Rumania, who was 
abruptly whisked out of his chair as 
Minister of Justice as long ago as 
1947 to disappear forever into a 
nameless prison. Yet “the life of 
Lucretiu Patrascanu,” the Rumanian 
Communist party press chief told me 
in Bucharest in 1946, “is that of a 
man who for nearly thirty years has 
been in the forefront of the battle for 
the Rumanian people.” Repeatedly 
imprisoned under King Carol. tor- 
tured within an inch of his life by 
the (fascist) Iron Guard. Patrascanu 
survived everything—but the dis- 


by pseudo-nationalists to allay popular discontent 


favor of the regime to whose triumph 
he had devoted his life. 

Now, after a gap of five years, 
other pioneers of Rumanian Commu- 
nism are on their way out. The Vice 
President of the Cabinet Council 
and former of Finance, 
Vasile Luca, has been dismissed from 
his post and 


Minister 


expelled from the 
vitally important Central Committee 
of the party, and degraded amid a 
chorus of abuse which can only mean 
that a death sentence has been de- 
cided upon. An equally prominent 
leader, Teohari Georgescu, holding 
the key post of Minister of the In- 
terior among other offices, has been 
dismissed with slightly less violent 
abuse. At the same time, he has been 
expelled from the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the Rumanian 
Communist party, the Politburo and 
the subordinate Organization Bureau. 

Most sensational of all is the sud- 
den degradation of the redoubtable 
Foreign Minister, Ana Pauker. No 
charge was originally brought against 
her, and she was not specifically de- 
clared to have been dismissed from 
any post. Nevertheless, her name has 
been removed from the lists of mem- 
bers of the (where it 
formerly stood second), and from 
that of the Central Committee of the 
Rumanian Communist party. It ap- 


pears only on the list of the unim- 


Politburo 


portant Bureau, al- 
though she apparently remains for 
the moment Foreign Minister. To 


those who know their recent satel- 


Organization 


lite history, there can be no doubt 
that Pauker, a year ago Moscow’s 
most trusted agent, has thus started 
—with equal gradualness—on the 
same fateful path as Rajk in Hun- 
gary, Clementis and Rudolf Slansky 
in Czechoslovakia, and so very many 
stalwarts in 
these and other satellite countries. 
When the Danube Conference met 
in Belgrade a year after Tito’s de- 
fection, I learned with some surprise 
that Ana Pauker, the incorruptible. 
had fallen a victim to the charming 
manner of that able British diplomat. 
Sir Charles Peake, the Ambassador 
to Belgrade. Not only did she take 
caviar and champagne with him but. 
like Oliver Twist, even asked for a 
second helping of caviar. This, like 
her occasional display of jewelry in 
the theater, did her reputation no 
good—as Peake, the Communist fan- 
atics declare bitterly, had cunningly 
planned. How 


more one-time party 


otherwise, ask the 
Reds, did the story leak into a sen- 
sational British national daily through 
a friend of Peake’s some months 
later? But in suggesting that such a 
mild indiscretion renders valueless a 
lifetime of fearless and fanatical de- 
votion to and suffering for the Cause. 
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these fanatics only add to the revul- 
sion which a Stalinist regime inspires. 
Nor does the Rumanian purge end 
with prominent Communists. A host 
of lesser party members, especially 
employes of the Ministry of the In- 
terior, have vanished. In addition, 
a clean sweep has been made of all 
the renegade Social Democrats. After 
a few brief years of the fleshpots. 
these weaklings go to join such stal- 
wart non-Communist Social Demo- 
crats as Titel Petrescu, the former 
leader of the party, in limbo. As in 
the case of Ana Pauker. they were 
not openly denounced, but their 
names have been omitted without ex- 
planation from the lists of those hold- 
ing important posts. Lothar Rade- 
ceanu, an opportunist who served the 
Nazis well during the German occu- 
pation of Rumania, and who took the 
leadership of the Socialist party from 
Petrescu in order to betray it to the 
Communists in 1947, was dropped 
from the Politburo, the Central Com- 
mittee, and the Organization Bureau. 
Stefan Voitec, former Minister of 
Education, together with his close 
friend Jordanescu, have been ex- 
cluded from the Politburo. Only the 
most extreme Cominformists and 
Stalinists remain in key spots. 
When I was in Communist Ruma- 
nia a few years ago studying the 
working of the new system, I asked 
for biographies of a number of its 
leaders. Now that the brightness of 
so many has dimmed, it is amusing 
to re-read tributes then paid to them 
by the Ministry of Propaganda. To 
me, it described Ana Pauker thus: 


“Her agitated life has been 
closely bound up with the life and 
struggle of the workers. As long 
ago as 1922, she was elected to 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party. She has hundreds 
of thousands of disciples and no 
hostile force will henceforth be 
able to darken the light which she 
spreads.” 


What “no hostile force” could do. 
her own party has managed pretty 
effectively. 

Vasile Luca is now declared to 


have “lost his class-consciousness and 
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become estranged from the party and 
the working class, to have surrounded 
himself with hostile elements, to have 
rebelled against the general line of 
the party and to have started his own 
right-wing opportunist encourage- 
ment of capitalist elements in villages 
and towns, thus causing great losses 
to the state and difficulties in pro- 
curing supplies for the workers.” But 
in 1947, 


“tireless energy and his conscience 


his party told me of his 


fanned into flame,” of his repeated 
sentences of imprisonment, and of 
the “heroic hunger strike” initiated 
in jail by this “wise Marxist leader.” 

The Minister of the Interior, Teo- 
hari Georgescu, “arrested, hardened 
in prison, from 1934 to 1936 con- 
tinually arrested and tortured, a fan- 
atical. intransigent Communist. paid 
a very high price to achieve liberty 
for the workers,” according to his 
party in 1947. He is paying the last 
instalment of that price today, con- 
demned for “an attitude of concilia- 


tion toward Luca’s_  deviationism, 
trying to conceal his own right-wing 


errors, his lack of combativeness 








PAUKER: THE SAME FATEFUL PATH 


against the class enemy and the loss 
of revolutionary vigilance.” 

What are the facts behind the cus- 
tomary incoherent splutter about de- 
viationism, estrangement from the 
party and encouragement of capitalist 
elements? Apart from the usual busi- 
ness of stamping out any sign of “na- 
tional” Communism, there is about 
the Rumanian purges one _ specific 
factor in the case of Vasile Luca the 
existence of which is easily discern- 
ible in the charges against him. He is 
being made the scapegoat for the dis- 
astrous results of the so-called “cur- 
rency reform” of last January. when 
the savings and cash in hand of the 
workers and peasants were virtually 
Under it, the leu 
(Rumanian unit of currency) was 


confiscated. 


based on the ruble. and currency 
was exchanged at rates varying from 
100 to 400 old lei for a single new 
leu. But privileged persons such as 
foreign diplomats got something like 
a fair exchange rate: 20 old to one 
new leu. 

This, the second confiscatory re- 
form since 1945, has proved quite 
disastrous. The new prices fixed at 
the time had to be abandoned ten 
days later, since the peasantry re- 
fused to trust the new currency. The 
flow of foodstuffs from country to 
town came to a complete standstill 
for a time, and has never since re- 
turned to normal. Despite the terror, 
hostile demonstrations of workers 
occurred in many factories and were, 
of course, sharply repressed. News 
that Mihai Sadoveano, President of 
the National Assembly, author, and 
holder of the Stalin Prize, had been 
allowed to exchange 14 million lei at 
the privileged rate of 20 : 1, was 
spread by hostile elements among the 
workers throughout Bucharest and 
caused a renewal of the demonstra- 
tions. Last March, Vasile Luca was 
dismissed as Minister of Finance, and 
with him went his two Deputy Min- 
isters and the President of the Na- 
tional Bank. Until now, however, he 
has been allowed, nominally at least, 
to retain his much more important 


party posts. Formerly—with the 
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RUMANIA  covnsceo 
Secretary General of the party, 
Georghiu-Dej, and Ana Pauker—one 
of the triumvirs of Communist Ruma- 
nia, Luca has clearly reached that 
stage on the road to the gallows 
where Slansky has remained stuck in 
Czechoslovakia for nearly a year. 

One cannot characterize the pro- 
cess which has just begun in Ruma- 
nia as a mere repetition of what has 
happened in the other statellites. This 
time, Moscow has shown imagination. 
Elsewhere, “Titoism” has been fought 
in the open by the frank elimination 
of all “national” elements and their 
replacement by Muscovites. Clearly, 
the resentment felt in all satellite 
countries—even among their Com- 
munist minorities—at the open in- 
stallation of foreign satraps to re- 
place native Communists has been 
taken to heart. In Rumania, the 
war against “national” Communism 
is being carried on at the expense 
of inveterate non-nationalists. Ana 
Pauker, daughter of an Israeli rabbi 
who has publicly denounced her, 
Moscow-trained and therefore trusted 
more than most of Stalin’s agents, 
has been degraded together with the 
non-nationalist Luca, whose mother 
tongue is Hungarian. This comes at 
a moment when an underground cam- 
paign against outright annexation of 
Rumania by Russia—which was be- 
lieved to have been slated for this 
autumn—has become intense. It is 
designed to reassure Rumanian Com- 
munists that they will be left “to 
make their dirt alone,” to borrow the 
phrase with which the King of Sax- 
ony abdicated in 1919. Simultane- 
ously, the still favored Georghiu-Dej 
is being built up as a 100-per-cent 
Rumanian leader of Rumanian Com- 
munism—a “Tito by the grace of 
Stalin.” 

Nothing, of course, could be more 
remote from “Titoism” than what is 
going on. Ana Pauker, a devout ser- 
vantsof the cause if ever there was 
one, has been flung to the anti-Stalin- 
ist Communist and anti-Semitic 
Rumanian wolves and replaced in 
Moscow’s good graces by Dej, who, 
unlike her, has never lived in Mos- 


cow but is a 100-per-cent, and rather 
stupid, yes-man of Stalin. Even if he 
were not reliable, Moscow would be 
taking no risk. His loyalty is guar- 
anteed by the swarms of Russian 
locusts who, in the guise of “ad- 
visers” and “technicians,” are al- 
ready running and exploiting the 
country for Stalin. But Georghiu-Dej 
is reliable. He is officially credited 
with the unmasking of Ana Pauker, 
and has been made Premier in suc- 
cession to the besotted clown Dr. 
Petru Groza, a time-serving non- 
party official who has made himself 
a national reproach and laughing- 
stock for so long. 

As the charges and the record of 
pile up against Ana 
Pauker, it becomes obvious that the 
wretched woman is being degraded 


confessions 


step by step only in order to prolong 
the delight of the hyenas to whom 
her corpse will finally be thrown. 
Businessmen who have _ passed 
through Vienna from Bucharest say 
that the whole capital was talking of 
the pathetic figure this once arrogant 
persecutor of non-Communists cut at 
the meeting of the National Assembly 
on June 2. Formerly “a fine figure 
of a woman,” she was bowed, shrunk- 
en, yellow-skinned and shamefaced 
as she took a very humble place on 
the deputies’ benches. No wonder— 
for Pauker, more than anyone, is 
familiar with the slow and inexorable 
process which ends on the gallows 
or with a bullet in the back of the 
head; she herself has dispatched so 
many in these ways. This broken 
woman can now reflect that her “con- 
fession” will shortly be branded as 
” after which she will be 
deprived of her last nominal dis- 
tinction and be dismissed as Deputy 
Premier and Foreign Minister. Then 
will come the charges of “espionage” 
for British or American “imperial- 
ism,” probably in connection with 
the startling discovery that for years 
she worked hand-in-glove with Hit- 
ler’s Gestapo and later conspired 
with Tito. Then comes the prison cell, 
the show trial and liquidation. 

Not even from Ana Pauker’s trag- 


“insufficient, 


edy will the blind fanatics or the 
office-hungry sycophants who work 
for the triumph of Stalinism in the 
free world learn the fate that awaits 
every one of them once the regime 
they serve has been installed—the 
fate of these loyal and devoted Com- 
munists Wladislaw Gomulka in Po- 
land, Laszlo Rajk in Hungary, 
Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria, Vladimir 
Clementis and Rudolf Slansky in 
Czechoslovakia. Plunging their long 
necks into the sand of Marxist jar- 
gon, their eyes are closed to the 
future in store for them. 

Again and again, Ana Pauker was 
sent to prison by the corrupt and 
brutal police of King Carol and tor- 
tured by his sinister 
(security police). In the mid-’20s, on 
trial for her Communist activities, she 
escaped the death sentence because of 
the publicity given by the Vienna 
Social Democrats—at the urgent re- 
quest of a secret courier of the 
Rumanian Communist party—to the 
bestialities of the Siguranza. Sen- 
tenced instead to slave labor in the 
Rumanian salt mines, she was later 
amnestied, re-arrested and again tor- 
tured, as much for her Jewish blood 
as for her Communist faith. In 1940, 
thanks to the Hitler-Stalin Pact, she 
gained her liberty and went to Mos- 
cow to learn how to fasten Stalin’s 
dictatorship upon her country when 
the time came. As a satrap, she de- 


Siguranza 


livered thousands, including demo- 
cratic Socialists to whose Viennese 
colleagues she owed her life, to the 
same tortures at the hands of the 
Communist secret police as she had 
herself suffered from the Siguranza. 

Her fall has attracted much atten- 
tion in Vienna—except among those 
marked for the same fate should 
Stalin ever rule Austria. 

“... Regardless of their doom 

The little victims play, 

No sense have they of ills to 

come 

Nor care beyond today” 
in Austria, as in every other coun- 
try where Communists are given but 
rope enough to hang themselves 
should their cause triumph. 
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BOHN 


N THE FIGHT against dictators, the 

French have at last taken the place 
that belongs to them. We have heard 
a lot about their “neutralism.” So 
far as Western Europe’s armed forces 
are concerned, they have seemed to 
be dragging their feet. They were 
tired, uninterested, played out. But 
when I walked into the poster ex- 
hibit of Paix et Liberté the other day, 
there flooded over me the conviction 
that the French are still French. They 
with a 
weapon that is at least as powerful 


are fighting Communism 


as planes and tanks. 

What I am talking about is the 
exhibit of French 
posters at the Anta Theater on West 
52nd Street in New York. In France, 
Paix et Liberté is the saucy, witty 
individualist’s answer to the million- 
tongued, regimented roll of Com- 
munist propaganda. A little fellow 
named Jean-Paul David started it. 
David is mayor of Mantes, an ancient 
little town in northern France. He 
got tired of the raucous voices telling 


anti-Communist 


lies; the great Stockholm “peace” 
campaign, in particular, was too 
much for him. So, two years ago, 
he said to himself: This thing has 
gone too far; France must answer; 
I must answer. And the answer of 
France is in these posters. They 
are so sharp that I should think that 
any Communist who sees them on 
the hoardings would run home and 
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By William E. Bohn 


Gallic Wit 
Goes to War 


repent for very shame. 

The most famous of the posters 
is captioned “The Dove that Goes 
Boom.” Everybody knows Picasso’s 
famous party-line dove of peace. Now 
a Paix et Liberté artist, with a few 
deft strokes, has turned this bird into 
a tank with a gun for a beak. It is a 
more effective answer to Stalin and 
Picasso and Stockholm than anyone 
could provide in a million words. 

In one important way, France is 
very different from the United States. 
Over there, they have millions of 
Communists. Right now, a good 
many of them are getting skeptical; 
and these posters are designed to 
bring their skepticism to a_ boil. 
Every now and then, there is one that 
says: “Ask your party leaders about 
this.” Ask, for example, why a 
French worker can earn a loaf of 
bread in 18 minutes, while it takes 
a Russian worker 1 hour and 45 
This sort of thing may 
well account for the falling off of 
party membership. 


minutes. 


I carried home with me from the 
show one poster which is devastating. 
It is called “The Balance-Sheet of a 
Dictatorship.” Distributed for maxi- 
mum effect on the anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, it chronicles in 
grim, tabular form the fate of the 
men who made that revolution in 
November 1917. Seven of the origi- 
nal members of the Politburo, it 
shows, have been executed, assassi- 
nated or have committed suicide. 51 
People’s Commissars and members 
of the Central Committee of the 
Party have been executed, have com- 
mitted suicide or have simply dis- 


appeared. 41 generals and admirals 
have been executed. 

Among the others who have been 
shot, poisoned or “liquidated” in 
other ways are 13 members of the 
diplomatic corps, 12 members of the 
Comintern and 13 members of the 
Cheka. And one of the longest lists 
is that which gives the names of the 
writers, artists and scholars who have 
been done away with. There are 46 
names recorded and the column ends 
with an ominous “etc.” At the very 
end there is a note: “Of the [origi- 
nal] Politburo, only these are still 
living: Andreev, Molotov, Voroshilov 
and... Stalin.” 

* The 30,000 members and 30 re- 
searchers of Paix et Liberté lead an 
active life. They are forever on the 
trail of the enemy. If the Commu- 
nists spend the night putting up a 
poster about the Russian heaven, by 
the time people see it in the morning 
it may have spread across its face a 
sticker proclaiming: “Lies!” They 
distribute countless little fliers deal- 
ing with the propaganda of the mo- 
ment and print large numbers of a 
dwarf-size magazine. This is not just 
a conventional bought-and-paid-for 
publishing venture. It is a campaign 
of people who have their hearts in it. 

Similar groups have sprung up 
spontaneously in Italy, Western Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium. Inevita- 
bly, the visitors who gathered at the 
52nd Street show asked themselves: 
“Can’t we do something like this in 
our country?” We are supposed to be 
famous for our sense of humor, Can’t 
we think of anything except putting 
Communists in jail? Wouldn’t it do 
more good to laugh at them? God 
knows, they are funny enough. 

There are, of course, difficulties 
and problems. Outdoor advertising 
in this country is a big business. You 
can’t go round sticking up posters as 
you do in France. But we have other 
media. 
we do more with them? If anyone 
has an idea about all this, he should 
write to the American Committee for 
Paix et Liberté, 180 East 79th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


We have our funnies. Can’t 








The power of nominating Presidential candidates 


should be taken from the politician 


and given to the party voter 


A National Presidential 


HE RECENT FIASCO at Mineral 
Wells. Texas, has once again 


focused public attention upon the un- 


democratic character of national 
nominating conventions. At the Texas 
Republican convention, Taft forces 
in control of the party machinery 


rank-and-file 


preference for Eisenhower by choos- 


rode roughshod over 


ing a pro-Taft slate of delegates to 
the Chicago convention scheduled 
for next month. 

Would a national Presidential pri- 
mary be better than the present nom- 
inating system? Would it create new 
problems? In approaching _ these 
questions. attention will first be given 
to the current limited system of pri- 
maries, and then to the possibilities 
of a mandatory state-by-state Presi- 
dential primary. 

The term “Presidential primary” 
covers a wide area, since there are 
in fact many different systems in op- 
eration. In all, sixteen states select 
some or all of their delegates to con- 
ventions by primaries. In fourteen of 
these states. the voter may show his 
preference among Presidential candi- 
dates. Preference may be shown by 
voting for a pledged candidate. or by 


indicating by a mark the preferred 


Murray S. STEDMAN JR., who teaches 
political science at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, is co-author with Susan W. 
Stedman of Discontent at the Polls. 


Primary? 


By Murray S. Stedman Jr. 


Presidential candidate, or both. If 
both choices are permitted, it is pos- 
sible that the preference vote for 
Presidential candidate may contra- 
dict the vote for delegates. 

The Presidential preference pri- 
mary is an offshoot of the direct pri- 
mary movement of the first two de- 
cades of this century. At one time. 
some twenty-six states provided for 
Presidential primaries, but the zeal 
for all types of primaries has dimin- 
ished since the Progressive era. The 
most distinguished advocates of 
Presidential primaries have been two 
Wilson and 


Harry Truman. In his first regular 


Presidents—Woodrow 
message to Congress, Wilson urged 
legislation under which voters could 
choose nominees for the Presidency 
without the intervention of conven- 
tions. In his letter of acceptance in 
1916, Wilson repeated this request. 

Having at first termed Presidential 
primaries “eyewash,” President Tru- 
man later reversed himself and went 
on record as favoring nationwide 
primaries to choose Presidential can- 
didates. Mr. Truman’s statement, in 
addition to hotly contested Repub- 
lican primaries in several states, has 
forced re-examination of the methods 
by which delegates to conventions are 
chosen. 

Before the coming of the direct 
primary, all delegates to conventions 
were chosen by state party conven- 


tions or by state committees. In three- 
quarters of the states, this is still the 
case. In theory, the nominating con- 
vention, no matter how the delegates 
are selected, is a representative in- 
stitution. In actuality, most of the 
delegates represent only the en- 
trenched groups in control of the 
state party organizations. To what 
extent has the Presidential primary 
altered the picture? 

It must be admitted that the effect 
has been minor. From 1916 to 1928, 
inclusive, delegates instructed by a 
preferential vote or directly elected 
and committed constituted a majority 
at the conventions of both parties. At 
the present time, slightly more than a 
majority of Republicans are chosen 
by primaries and a little less than 
half of the Democrats. Yet, to date. 
delegates instructed by the voters 
have not controlled any convention. 

In the case of pledged delegates. 
the degree of commitment depends 
upon state law. Only five states re- 
quire by law that the delegates sup- 
port the people’s choice. The New 
Hampshire delegates are bound to 
vote for the popular candidate s0 
long as his name appears before the 
convention, but this is the most ex- 
treme example. With only a few ex- 
ceptions, the instructed delegates are 
free to quit the candidate favored by 
the party voters. 

This _ situation, 


which 


makes 4 
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mockery of popular preference, has 
long been condemned by two differ- 
ent schools. One approach—that ad- 
Wilson—has 


been endorsed by 


vocated by recently 
Senator George 
Smathers of Florida and Senator 
Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. A vari- 
ation was suggested by Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois. who wanted Con- 
gress to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to arrange for state preferential 
primaries throughout the country. 
Under this plan. the Federal Govern- 
ment would foot the bill and prefer- 
ences would be morally. not legally. 
binding. Eventually. a constitutional 
amendment would be submitted to 
perpetuate the procedure. 

\ second approach is that advo- 
cated by those determined to create 
more responsible and cohesive na- 
tional parties. Headed by Professot 


Elmer E. of Wes- 


leyan University. the party govern- 


Schattschneider 


ment group would approach the prob- 
lem from the top down rather than 
from the bottom up. In effect. Schatt- 
schneider would have nominations 
made by national party leaders and 
retain the conventions solely as rat- 
ifying agencies. Basically. this pro- 
posal is similar to the nominating 
procedure in existence before An- 
drew Jackson slew “King Caucus.” 
What the Wilson-Douglas-Kefauver 
and the Schattschneider 


have in common is the liquidation of 


proposals 
the convention as a nominating 
agency. 

The reason for this is clear. In 
many respects. it is difficult to recon- 
cile either party government or Presi- 
dential primaries with the convention 
system. Even on the present basis. an- 
tagonism between nominating con- 
ventions and primaries continually 
occurs. For example. candidates may 
refuse to which 


other candidates are “favorite sons.” 


enter contests in 
This may result in a forced choice. 
giving a misleading impression as to 
true strength. In addition, the candi- 
dates to whom some delegates are 
pledged may drop out before the con- 
vention. If all delegates were pledged 
and stuck by their pledges. deadlocks 
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might easily develop. What would be 
done then? 

It is also possible to imagine a 
situation in which the rank and file 
might select a candidate in such a 
way as almost to guarantee party de- 
feat in November. For example, the 
average voter might not be able to 
take into account such factors as the 
and the 
need to balance the ticket sectionally 


principle of “availability” 


and ideologically. Even if a primary 
could be devised which would meet 
these objections, another considera- 
tion arises at once. In the last few 
pre-convention campaigns, —public- 
opinion polls have served as a much 
more accurate index of rank-and-file 
preference than the primaries. Who- 
ever gets the Republican nomination 
at Chicago. the fact remains that the 
polls have demonstrated that Repub- 
lican voters prefer Eisenhower to all 
other candidates. 

On occasion, primaries have been 
important. If a President seeks re- 
nomination, primaries are indeed 
“evewash.” On the other hand, pri- 
maries may be important for aspir- 
ants of the party out of power. The 
turning point in the 1948 Republican 
battle was clearly the Oregon pri- 
mary. in which Dewey handsomely 
outpointed Stassen. Similarly. Willkie 
bowed out in 1944 after having sus- 
tained a bad beating in Wisconsin. 

Those who wish a more respon- 
sible and responsive system of mak- 
than 


ing Presidential nominations 


the present convention system are 
faced with two alternatives. Which- 
ever one is selected depends upon 
a judgment as to where the locus of 
party power ought to lie. Persons 


rank-and-file 


through a mandatory primary are 


who | stress selection 


arguing that democracy is _ best 
achieved from the grass roots up. 
In contrast, those who would cre- 
ate strongly centralized and dis- 
ciplined Presidential parties are argu- 
ing that democracy is best achieved 
by offering the voting public real al- 
of candidates 


ternatives in terms 


committed to fairly specific pro- 


grams. For this group, the model is 


the British party system. Both schools 
of thought would agree that the pres- 
ent convention system. under which 
at the most 
(state and local leaders and bosses) 


fewer than 100 men 


make the nominations in each party. 
is undemocratic and anachronistic. 

While the chances are that the 
present system will be retained for 
some time, it is worth speculating on 
the possible effects of a mandatory 
Presidential primary. (This would 
be, of course. far different from the 
present limited and uncoordinated 
system of state primaries.) Assuming 
that the legislation made use of ex- 
isting state electoral machinery. that 
the primaries were held in all states 
on the same day. that the Federal 
Government bore the expenses. that 
only serious contenders could get on 
the ballot. and that the voters could 
rank the leading candidates in order 
of choice, the results would be 
highly beneficial. 

The most obvious effect would be 
to shift the locus of power in making 
Presidential nominations from a 
handful of professional politicians to 
the rank and file of the party voters. 
In the process, the convention, if re- 
tained at all, would become merely a 
device for drafting platforms or issu- 
ing statements of general policy. In 
all likelihood, leadership would gravi- 
tate inside the party from the state 
and local leaders to bona fide na- 
tional leaders. Collectively, these lead- 
ers might constitute a national party 
council, replacing the present na- 
have no 
real authority). It is also likely that 
the pressure of Presidential primaries 


tional committees (which 


might go far in creating a_ con- 
tinuous and fixed party leadership. 
responsible to the rank and file for 
its period in power. 

Obviously, these results cannot be 
guaranteed. Yet a national Presi- 
dential primary, with so many points 
is definitely 
striving for. In fairness to our gen- 
erally accepted principles and beliefs. 
the convention system must either re- 
form itself or be abolished. Few lib- 


erals would rue its demise. 


in its favor, worth 








The Open 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


N OLD SPANISH proverb says 
Avie fish die through the mouth. 
It cannot be doubted that if salmon 
took a little more care to examine 
the “flies” they eat, many of them 
would escape the fatal hook. Viewed 
in this light, the Western’ world re- 
sembles a huge shoal of salmon. It 
is a painful and humiliating spectacle 
of German Socialists, British Labor 
leaders, London capitalists, and jour- 
nalists all over the world, swallowing 
the bait so carefully selected for them 
by the unholy fishermen of Moscow. 
“To each according to his passions,” 
seems to be the principle applied by 
the Kremlin with such consummate 
mastery. To the Germans, national- 
ism; to the British, business—that is 
how it operates in practice. 

Thus, we have seen one Soviet note 
after another offering the Germans 
glittering visions of unity, while Ger- 
man Socialists, their salmon-mouths 
wide open, rise eagerly to the bait. 
Dazzled by the trade offers dangled 
by crafty Chinese Communists. Brit- 
ish businessmen turn their eyes hope- 
fully in the direction of Moscow and 
Peking. Meanwhile, this same Mos- 
cow that professes to spend sleepless 
nights out of longing for German 
unity, refuses to 
from a 


liberate Austria 
occupation. And 
Peking, so anxious to negotiate sub- 


stantial 


ruinous 
commercial contracts with 
British firms, will not so much as 
acknowledge the presence of the Brit- 
ish Consul General, with whom such 
matters could easily be arranged. 
Even at this late hour, the West, 
or a considerable element in the 
West, still fails to realize the true 


Conspiracy 


and the Closed Eyes 


nature of the struggle with Moscow, 
hoping to patch up some modus 
vivendi. What is overlooked is that 
there would be no struggle if Moscow 
did not desire one. This obvious fact 
is, of course, constantly denied in 
Moscow because it is part of the 
tactics of the struggle to deny it. But 
the worst of the matter is that the 
“patchers-up” and the “live-and-let- 
livers” and the “co-existers” always 
take their stand on a kind of pseudo- 
objective attitude which assumes 
that both sides are equally respon- 
sible for the struggle. The existence 
of such an attitude is in itself a 
handsome present to Moscow. 

results 


from the failure of a large part of the 


This dangerous situation 


West to discriminate between Soviet 
These 
differ profoundly. Soviet strategy is 


strategy and Soviet tactics. 
single-minded and completely fixed 
in its aims. It consists in destroying 
liberal democracy and _ installing 
Communism all over the world. This 
aim is not viewed by Soviet strategy 
as an ideal but as an inevitable de- 
velopment in the nature of things 
which, accordingly, requires one’s 
adaptation, not as a matter of duty 
but of common sense. To compromise 
with regard to this outlook would, in 
Moscow’s eyes, appear not so much 
treacherous as silly. 

Soviet tactics, on the other hand, 
are unprincipled, uninhibited, empir- 
ical, and as wayward as the day or 
the hour demands. The Fascists may 
be useful? Let’s befriend them. The 
Nazis make good allies? Let's make 


them 


members of the Communist 


party. The Germans dream of 


unity? Let’s lure them with the unity 
slogan so that ihey refrain from 
joining the West. Lancashire fears 
unemployment? Let us give them a 
few fat contracts to clothe the armies 
we may unleash against them tomor- 
row. 

But these unprincipled and en- 
pirical tactics are strictly conditioned 
by one single, very rigid rule: 
Nothing must be allowed to interfere 
with the set strategic course. In other 
unification, trade 


with the West. Stalin’s interviews on 


words, German 
co-existence, world conferences and 
peace campaigns must ultimately 
contribute, in one way or another, 
to the fulfilment of the Soviet Union’s 
essential task—the destruction of lib- 
eral democracy. 

It behooves us to admire the in- 
tegrity of this strategy and, even if 
we despise the cynicism of the tactics, 
to bear in mind the skill with which 
it is carried out. The Soviet Union’s 
strength is not simply in its hundreds 
of divisions: It is also in the single 
mindedness and skill of. its psycho- 
logical machine. The successes of 
this machine are, in turn, largely due 
to the muddleheadedness of those in 
the West who seem unable to pen- 
etrate the designs and understand the 
methods of the most powerful and 
dangerous enemy our. civilization 
ever had. This enemy is so sure of 
the West’s stupidity that all we have 
said here to help expose his plans 
can be read by anyone in Stalin’s 
own books. There is a conspiracy in 
Moscow. But it is an open conspiracy. 
How long will Western eyes remain 
closed? 


The New Leader 
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By Mak Aleunier 


New Leader Correspondent 


The Strange Case 
Of Mordehai Oren 


TeL Aviv 

a JANuARY, an Israeli citizen 
named Mordehai Oren was ar- 
rested in 
Czechoslovakia. 


Prague, the capital of 
In the five months 
since, the case has assumed the pro- 
portions of a cause célébre in Israeli 
left-wing circles—for Oren, ironical- 
ly enough, was a leader of the pro- 
Communist Mapam party long known 
for his devotion to the Soviet Union. 
He had just represented his party 
at the Berlin conference of the Com- 
munist-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions, and was believed 
to have gone to Prague to establish 
closer relations with the Cominform. 
The first report of Oren’s arrest 
appeared in the Israeli press in late 
February, but was dismissed by the 
Mapam organ, Al Hamishmar, as 
“anti-Soviet slander.” Before long, 
however, confirmation came from 
Prague in the form of an official 
announcement that citizen 
Oren was under arrest for crimes 
against Czech national security. 
Born the son of a rabbi in 1905 
in Western Galicia, Oren 
name was Orenstein ) 
joined the left-wing Zionist Ha- 
shomer Hatzair in his teens and emi- 
grated to his early 
twenties. There he became a sort of 
am),assador-at-large for the Ha- 
shomer, establishing contact - with 
Communist and pro-Communist lead- 
ers in Europe. He never made a 
secret of his political sympathies and, 


Israeli 


(whose 
originally 


Palestine in 


when an internal split occurred in 
Mapam last year, he wholeheartedly 
joined the extremist faction led by 
Moshe Sneh, which favored an im- 
mediate and unconditional merger 
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with the Israeli Communist party. 
In view of Oren’s well-known poli- 
tical record, no one in Israel believes 
the charges brought against him in 
Prague. Indeed, even in Mapam and 
CP circles, the opinion is voiced 
privately that he was simply the un- 
fortunate victim selected to appear 
as the “missing link” between the 
defendants in the forthcoming Czech 
treason trial and the forces of “world 
Jewry” and “Western imperialism.” 
It is noted that virtually all the re- 
cently arrested Czech “cosmopoli- 
tans’—Slansky, Sling, Geminder, 
Frank, et al.—were Jews, and the 
Czech press has actually begun to 
present ideological justification for 
the anti-Jewish drive. Last January 
26, the following extraordinary state- 
ment appeared in the 
newspaper Lud: 


Bratislava 


“The common people had not 
dared to express their indignation 
at the behavior of the Jews, for 
fear that they might be charged 
with anti-Semitism or Fascism. It 
is a pity that we did not know 
how to distinguish between the 
sound instinct of the people and 
anti-Semitism, and it is even more 
regrettable that it [the sound in- 
stinct] was suppressed by the 
‘cosmopolitans’ who had __infil- 
trated into the leadership of the 
party. By now, these enemies of 
our country have been unmasked 
and the sound voice of the work- 
ing people will no longer be 
stifled.” 


Mapam was siunned by this un- 
expected development, but it recov- 
ered sufficiently to issue a statement 
charging (Israeli, not 
Czech “reaction,” of course) with 
responsibility for Oren’s.arrest. At 


“reaction 


the same time, it declared its faith 
in his innocence and requested the 
Czech Government to release him in 
view of the friendly relations be- 
tween “progressive” forces in both 
countries and the damage the case 
was doing in Israel. 

However, Prague (that is to say, 
showed little interest in 
the Oren case’s effect on Israeli pub- 
lic opinion. It seems all too apparent 
that the Kremlin regards the Jews 


Moscow) 


as either unimportant or else un- 
receptive to Communist propaganda 
—perhaps both. This augurs badly 
for Soviet intentions toward the Jews 
behind the Iron Curtain, though few 
illusions have remained on that score 
since the anti-“cosmopolitan” drive 
began in 1949. The point is further 
stressed by the latest Cominform in- 
structions to Israeli Communists, 
which direct them to concentrate on 
the hard-core party cadres and slack- 
en off their activities among the fel- 
low-travelers. 

Mapam dispatched two prominent 
party members, M. Bader, a member 
of the same collective settlement as 
Oren, and S. Flapan, to bring pres- 
sure to bear in various European 
capitals on their colleague’s behalf. 
In Rome, they sew left-wing Social- 
ist leader Pietro Nenni and Com- 
munist leader Palmiro Togliatti, but 
received the inevitable answer: “We 
cannot intervene on his behalf. If 
he is innocent, he will be released 
in due course. Can there be any 
doubt about Communist justice?” 

Communist justice, ironically, was 
the subject of one of Oren’s last 
articles in Al Hamishmar before he 
left on his ill-fated mission to Berlin 
and Prague. 
Prague’s notorious Pankrac prison, 
he may well feel inclined to revise 
some of his conclusions—though the 


Lying in his cell in 


point is a purely academic one now. 
At all events, whatever the tragic 
personal aspects of the Oren affair, 
it has administered a -wholesome 
shock to Israeli Communists and fel- 
low-travelers. One hears few of them 
nowadays commenting publicly on 
justice behind the Iron Curtain. 








Next to the Iron Curtain lies a nation that bravely 


maintains its independence despite bitter Soviet pressure 


FINLAND: Free Outpost 
of the West 


ESIDE THE IRON CurTAIN, Finland 
B*:. as the last geographic out- 
post of the free West. Under Rassian 
rule from 1809 to 1917, when she 
gained her independence, she suf- 
fered invasion from the Soviets in 
the “Winter War” of 1939, and in 
1941-44 was caught in a military 
and political dilemma between the 
Russians and the Germans. She came 
out of the war with wrecked cities, a 
crippled economy, and one-tenth of 
her territory lost to her eastern 
neighbor, in addition to the burden 
of Soviet reparations which under the 
peace terms amounted to approxim- 
ately $226 million. She also faced the 
postwar problem of resettling nearly 
half a million refugees from Karelia. 
who voluntarily left their homes 
rather than live under Russian domi- 
nation. ; 

But now. eight years later, her 
economic condition has greatly im- 
proved. Since 1944, Finland has paid 
off virtually all her war reparations 
(the equivalent of a whole year’s 
budget), has restored her cities. and 
made appreciable efforts at resettling 
the Karelians. Her foreign trade rose 
Joun E. Owen is on the staff of 
the Department of Sociology at the 


University of Helsinki in Finland. 


from a low of $134 million in 1945 
to $1,482 million in 1951. There are 
few unemployed (less than 13,000 
out of a total population of four mil- 
lion), and the improved state of na- 
tional finance has astonished several 
economists from other lands. Co- 
operatives occupy a strong position 
and, in relation to population, the co- 
operative movement in Finland is the 
most highly developed in the world. 
Its aims and policies are in accord 
with the democratic spirit. 

Finland is proud to be called a free 
democracy and the sympathies of her 
people are with the West. The war- 
horn feelings of hatred toward Rus- 
sia have subsided. though there is 
still a certain resentment against the 
Swedes, who have traditionally been 
the upper-class element in Finland. 
One of the most noticeable things. to 
Helsinki, is the 
marked absence of hysteria in the 


an American in 


atmosphere. Although the Finns are 
very much aware of the ever-vulner- 
able position in which geography has 
placed them, they also realize that 
hysteria will not help or alter their 
situation. The facts of geography and 
the military power of the Soviets ex- 
plain the neutral attitude that the 
country is compelled to adopt in the 


present world crisis. Russia controls 


J 
By John E,. Owen 


part of Lapland to the north, and to 
the south it is only sixty miles over 
the Gulf of Finland to Tallin. Be- 
tween Helsinki and the western port 
of Turku lies Porkkala. a region 
which under the peace treaty is 
leased to the Soviets for fifty years. 

From Helsinki. Porkkala is only 
half an hour by rail, and at this 
point the train windows are covered 
with metal plates and a Soviet engine 
hauls the train through the Russian- 
held zone. Believed to be the site of 
U.S.S.R. military fortifications, Pork- 
kala is evidence of the proximity 
of Russian power and the ability 
of the Soviets to invade Finland’s 
capital in a matter of minutes. Under 
the peace treaty. the Finnish army 
was reduced to a nominal force and 
the country is virtually defenseless. 
Facts such as these explain the 
statement made to the writer by a 
Helsinki businessman who said: “We 
are not beside the Iron Curtain. we 
are beneath it and wondering when it 
will fall.” 

In this delicate political situation. 
great credit is due to Finland’s Prime 
Minister, Urho K. Kekkonen. An 
adroit politician and statesman, he 
has perhaps done more than anybody 
else to secure the uniquely-balanced 


status of his country in the cold war. 
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With an astute recognition of the 
strategic necessity of keeping this 
balance, he is on good terms with 
the Communists and is accepted by 
them. Many Finns have come to re- 
gard him as the only conceivable 
person to be Prime Minister in the 
present circumstances. 

It is not surprising that. like most 
Finnish politicians in the postwar 
era. he has seldom expressed himself 
on foreign policy. In a speech de- 
livered in Stockholm at the end of 
April of this year, he devoted major 
attention to Finland’s improving eco- 
nomic condition, with one significant 
passage in which he reminded the 
Swedes that Finland’s 1948 friend- 
ship pact with Russia was comparable 
to Sweden’s own treaty with Russia 
following the war of 1721. The Finns, 
he declared. adhere to their treaty 
with Russia to the end that peace 
may be assured and their economic 


reconstruction made possible. 
SKILFUL POLITICIAN 


Kekkonen’s handling of Finnish in- 
ternal politics has been equally skil- 
ful. In the 1951 Parliamentary elec- 
tions (these are held every three 
years), his Agrarian party gained a 
total of 51 seats, as compared with 
53 for the Social Democrats. 43 for 
the Communists, and 28 for the Con- 
servatives. The remaining 25 seats 
were divided between the Swedish 
People’s party (15) and the Finnish 
(10). The Agrari- 
ans represent Finland’s farm-owners. 


National party 


The Social Democrats are similar to 
their colleagues in Scandinavia. fav- 
oring social welfare and democratic 
reform by evolutionary means, with 
the extension of workers’ rights. They 
draw their support mainly from small 
farmers and urban factory workers. 
The Finnish labor vote is shared 
almost equally between the Social 
Democrats and the Communists. with 
a slight balance in favor of the Social 
Democrats. Small farmers. who do 
not vote Social Democrat. usually 
favor the Agrarians or the Com- 
munists. The Conservatives repre- 


sent employers. rentiers and _ fixed- 
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income groups, together with some 
segments of professional workers. 

The main issue in internal politics 
is the national stabilization program. 
established to combat inflation and 
recognized as reasonably successful 
by all but the Communists. In a 
small country such as Finland. where 
the economy is not extremely com- 
plex (forestry and wood products 
are the mainstay of her prosperity). 
effective controls can be easily ap- 
plied. With the exception of the 
Communists, all parties acknowl- 
edge the need for the stabilization 
program. though there are disagree- 
ments on details and much compro- 
mise is involved, for example. be- 
tween the labor and agrarian in- 
terests. 


STATURE ENHANCED 


The Conservatives regard stabiliza- 
tion as unfair to both industry and 
the taxpayer, but they realize its 
necessity. In the Agrarian party, 
there has been much discussion, in 
recent months, over the prices of 
agricultural products. Some members 
claim that farm workers’ wages are 
too high and prices too low. The 
party is divided into factions and 
Kekkonen has had to exert himself 
to hold the divergent groups together. 
In a surprise move, in March, he re- 
signed as Prime Minister. The Agra- 
rians, without a leader, were made to 
see that it would be impossible to 
build a government with the Con- 
servatives and that if they would not 
unite their warring factions, the So- 
cial Democrats would control Parlia- 
ment. Kekkonen was invited to with- 
draw his resignation. which he did. 
and his political stature. which had 
been rising for months. was further 
enhanced. 

In view of the war years of 1939- 
14, the presence of 43 Communists 
in Parliament requires some explana- 
tion. There are historical reasons 
going back to Finland’s bitter civil 
war at the time of her independence. 
The Communist party was outlawed 
from 1930 to 1944, and this policy, 


now seen by many as having been 


unwise, is regarded as one factor in 
the party’s strength. for to some 
Finns the Communists made them- 
selves appear as heroes. Their post- 
war support has come partly from 
the north, a rural region of great 
poverty. One-third of the northern 
vote went to the Communists in 1951, 
compared with one-fifth of the na- 
tional average. It is the poorest 
workers in Finland to whom Com- 
munism makes an appeal. and it is 
an appeal that is economic rather 
than political, for the Finnish work- 
er per se is certainly not pro-Russian. 
The Communist organization — is 
known as the SKDL (Finnish People’s 
Democratic League) and was found- 
ed in 1945, but it has little official 
influence in Parliament, since it is a 
minority party in a coalition govern- 
ment and its control over legislation 
is necessarily restricted. 


COMMUNISTS LACK INFLUENCE 


Thus, at the end of April this year. 
the SKDL’s proposal to shorten the 
military service period was defeated 
by 136 votes to its 40. Kekkonen’s 
clever compromises are such that the 
Communists have scarcely any hope 
of being able to influence other 
groups in Parliament. Noisy SKDL 
proposals tend to be laughed down 
by the other parties, all of which are 
opposed to it. 

The Communists have greater 
power in labor unions. In some in- 
dustries and factories, they have al- 
ways been strong. During their pro- 
hibition, they worked inside the So- 
cial Democratic party. but this is 
now very anti-Communist and vigor- 
ous in opposing SKDL claims. The 
hig fight since 1944 has been fought 
in the trade unions between these two 
elements. They are bitter enemies 
because they both seek to win the 
labor vote from which their main 
support is derived. In the Central 
Federation of Trade Unions (SAK), 
there are thirty-nine affiliated unions 
and of these the SKDL controls eight, 
the most important being building 
workers. bricklayers, food industry 
workers. textiles. leather. shoe. and 
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FINLAND consincre 


Three smaller 
unions (janitors, marine divers, and 
newspaper workers) are also dom- 
inated by the SKDL. 

Communist propaganda, from 
Radio Moscow and elsewhere, is 
widespread in Finland. Some work- 
ers sincerely believe in the superior- 
ity of Communism over capitalism, 
and there are a few intellectuals who 
are used as mere tools of the SKDL. 
But many Finnish laborers realize 
that Communist promises are impos- 
sible to fulfill within the framework 
of their national economy. In north- 
ern Finland, the Germans burned and 
destroyed property in the war, a fac- 
tor that may have played a part in 
the Communists’ vote-getting power 
in that area, though this is debatable. 
The Communists had been active 
there even before the war. Many 
forestry workers had been exploited 
by big companies whose harsh anti- 
union policy helped the left-wing 
cause. It is significant that in lum- 
ber companies, where more just em- 
ploye policies prevailed, the labor 
vote went to the Social Democrats. 


rubber workers. 


In northern Finland, now, the main 
contenders for labor’s support are the 
Agrarians and SKDL. 

In his Stockholm speech, the Prime 
Minister referred to plans for the 
industrialization of the north. A big 
parliamentary crisis is in the offing 
over a state proposal to establish new 
electricity service in that region; 
private enterprise is naturally op- 
posed to this plan. 

In 1947-48, when the Communists 
wielded much more power in govern- 
ment than they do now, they insti- 
gated many wildcat strikes, but at 
present the labor front is generally 
quiet. In the last elections, they re- 
ceived 389,000 votes, but their actual 
party membership is considerably 
smaller. The Agrarian vote exceed- 
ed 400,000 and the Social Democratic 
total was approximately 500,000. The 
Communist May Day procession in 
Helsinki numbered 10,000, with a few 
hundred children and students. There 
are two Communist newspapers in 
the capital, but their circulation is 
small and not increasing. In April, 
one of them had to reduce its size to 


tabloid form and the other recently 
found it necessary to cut down its 
number of pages. City stores carry 
Russian magazines, but these attract 
few buyers. 

There is widespread and cordial 
Finnish interest in the U. S., and the 
Olympic Games should strengthen 
this feeling. Many students admire 
and want to visit the States, but in 
discussions with them Negro-white 
relations are always among the first 
topics to be raised. When the UN’s 
Mrs. Edith Sampson spoke in Hel- 
sinki early this year, her audience 
was too large for the auditorium orig- 
inally scheduled for the occasion. The 
Communist press capitalizes on the 
Negro issue, but only 1 per cent of 
students are Marxists. 

The Finns’ economic and political 
situation is currently stable, but their 
future as a small nation is patently 
dependent 
over which they can exert no influ- 
ence. As a former Finnish cabinet 
minister remarked to the writer: “We 
cannot take part in world politics; we 


upon world conditions 


can only sit at the side and look on.” 





RESTRICTED DIET 


Research shows it is possible to live a long life on a diet 


confined to milk.—News item. 


Milk for breakfast, 


Milk for lunch, 


No meat to chew, 


No crust to crunch. 


Milk for dinner, 


Weekday, Sunday, 
No choice, no change, 


Not even one day. 


No need for fork, 


‘ No need for knife. ... 


It might be long, 
But hardly life. 


ON TIME 


Time Since Roosevelt’s Death Has Been Long, Also Short, The 


President Muses.—Newspaper headline. 


Those seven years, says Harry Truman, 


With customary keen acumen, 


Have been both short and long. 


And though this seems a contradiction, 


Or double-talk, or downright fiction, 


He really isn’t wrong. 


To Truman, with so much to do 


And yet undone, they doubtless flew, 


And seven seemed like three. 


Far other, though, than as above, 


The way they dragged to members of 
The waiting GOP. 


‘ 


—Richard Armour 
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HE FEARS I expressed last week 
Faw new signs of weakness would 
soon appear in Western policy on the 
Korean truce talks have been borne 
out more quickly than I had expect- 
ed. 

In a few days, on the second an- 
niversary of the war, the entire Ko- 
rean question will be taken up anew 
at a conference of, the Big Three for- 
eign ministers in London. On the eve 
of this important meeting, the Brit- 
ish Labor party has come out in 
favor of a new approach to the armis- 
tice talks; while left-wing Laborite 
Aneurin Bevan has charged that re- 
sponsibility for the failure at Pan- 
munjom rests more with the United 
States than with the Communists. At 
the same time, a well-known New 
York columnist accuses the Army of 
improperly conducting its plebiscite 
among Communist prisoners of war 
and suggests a new screening to de- 
termine which of them are entitled 
to “asylum.” His tacit hope is ob- 
viously that such rescreening will 
qualify only a small minority to 
escape repatriation, thus enabling an 
armistice to be signed. 

Thus far, the stand of the U.S. 
State and Defense Departments on 
the prisoner-of-war issue has been 
one of firmness, consistency and dig- 
nity. We cannot retreat from our 
present position without a tremen- 
dous loss in both moral standing and 
military power. 

Suppose we were to agree to the 
Communists’ terms and return 150,- 
000 of the 170,000 prisoners we now 
hold. Of these men, several thousand 
would be summarily executed; while 
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Signs of Weakness 
On Truce Talks 


the rest would live with the stigma of 
“traitor” constantly hanging over 
them, since the very fact of having 
been captured alive by the enemy is 
regarded as treason in Communist 
countries. 

In time of war, these “traitors” 
would probably be organized into 
“punitive battalions” and 
flung into the very forefront of the 


special 


battle, without regard for losses (a 
practice adopted with criminal or 
“politically unreliable” elements in 
the Soviet Union in World War II). 
In spite of their political unreliabil- 
ity, their combat experience and 
first-hand knowledge of their former 
American captors would make them 
formidable front-line fighters. Thus, 
the more prisoners we return now, 
the more powerful will be the Com- 
munist assault if the enemy should 
decide to renew the fighting after a 
truce had been signed. 

Apart from the moral issue in- 
volved, then, returning the Korean 
and Chinese prisoners of war against 
their will means undermining our 
own military position. 


NEW POLL POINTLESS 


Let no one suppose, moreover, 
that some new and ingenious method 
of screening the prisoners, provided 
it is on a voluntary basis, can pos- 
sibly show results any more favor- 
able to the Communists than the first 
poll. 

70,000 out of 170,000 prisoners 
have voted in favor of repatriation. 
Yet, it would be a mistake to assume 
that all or even a majority of them 
are Communists or Communist sym- 


pathizers. The great bulk of them are 
simple peasants whose entire lives— 
their families, land, traditions and 
plans for the future—are rooted in 
those provinces of Korea or China 
from which they were dragged to 
fight a war of whose origins they 
knew little or nothing. Now they are 
anxious to return to their native soil, 
to see their wives, sweethearts and 
children. In this attachment to their 
homes and loved ones, they are no 
different from Americans or any 
other human beings. In their case, 
however, the attachment is even 
stronger than the fear of possible 
punishment awaiting them. 

The decision of the remaining 
100,000 to vote against repatriation, 
in spite of all human feelings and 
ties, was therefore all the more agon- 
izing as well as significant. They 
knew that their action meant separa- 
tion for years, perhaps forever, from 
their habitual surroundings; and the 
struggle 
neither 


prospect of an_ endless 
against 
home nor friends. Yet, knowing what 
they did about the nature of their 
former Communist masters, about the 
kangaroo courts and the mass execu- 
tions, they chose that bleak future 
in preference to return. What can we 
possibly tell them to refute what they 
know to be a fact and change their 


destitution, with 


minds? 

A year of fruitless negotiations has 
passed — negotiations which have 
been accompanied by a great expan- 
sion of the Communist forces in 
Korea. We may stand today on the 
brink of a new war. Armistice or no 
armistice, if Moscow holds a low esti- 
mate of United Nations strength in 
the combat area, it will order a re- 
sumption of fighting. We must pre- 
pare for this eventuality in every 
way—as regards military strength, 
moral prestige and propaganda. Our 
defeat will be assured before the 
fighting even resumes, however, if 
Messrs. Acheson, Eden and Schuman 
attempt to find some “new approach” 
at their London meeting that involves 
compromising at the cost of human 
lives. 
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EX-REP. SMITH: STARTED IT ALL 


Itis a necessary measure for the protection 


eC Ss of our democratic institutions and is directed 


By J. C. Rich 


ITHIN RECENT MONTHS, the Congress of Industrial 
TY eeanintaee the American Civil Liberties Union 
and Americans for Democratic Action have sounded calls 
to the liberal fire brigade to come to the rescue of free 
speech. civil liberties and democratic procedures which 
they see menaced by the Smith Act. This is the law by 
which the top commissars of the American branch of the 
Kremlin were tried and convicted in Judge Medina’s 
court, and whose constitutionality has been upheld in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals and the U.S. Supreme Court. It is 


the law. also. under which a group of Trotskyites were 


convicted in Minneapolis during the war. 
The timing of the alarms sounded by the CIO, ACLI 
and ADA may be fortuitous and unpremeditated, but 


will be of some interest to students of pyromania. The 
Civil Liberties Union came in first with a long, verbose 


condemnation of the Smith Act in a mimeographed docu- 


solely against Communist conspiracy and subversion 





Ever since the indictment of the top Communist leaders 
four years ago under its provisions, the Smith Act has 
been a topic of burning controversy in American liberal 
circles. Is the Act a legitimate measure of self-defense 
against the Communist conspiracy, or does it concern 
with ideas, as distinct from acts, undermine our demo- 
cratic liberties? J. S. Rich, a member of the editorial 
board of the Jewish Daily Forward, argues in favor of 
the Smith Act. He is opposed by Joseph L. Rauh Jr., a 
vice-chairman of Americans for Democratic Action and 
prominent Washington attorney. 








SHOULD 
SUPPORT 





ment dated June 27, 1951. The CIO adopted a resolution 
against the Smith Act at its convention in New York in 
November 1951. The National Board of ADA didn't 
wait for a convention and issued a call to work for the 
repeal of the Act in a leaflet and news release dated De- 
cember 14, 1951. Far be it from me to jump to hasty con- 
clusions, but this was just about the time when the 
Communists began a coordinated drive against the Smith 
Act. The drive is still on and has all the trimmings and 
fixings of the usual Communist excursion among _ the 
liberals. It even has a trade-union front with the names 
of several AFL porkchoppers for dressing. The American 
Federation of Labor was quick to dissociate itself from 
this hokey, and told the world that it wants no part of it. 
That. of course, will confirm the notion held by some 
ordained liberals that the AFL is conservative and even 
reactionary, although a proper regard for recent history 
and the exercise of a modicum of humility might per- 
suade them that the AFL has done an infinitely better 
job of combating Communism and upholding democratic 
integrity than any other organization in the United States. 
not excluding the CIO. ADA and the Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Be that as it may, and presumptuous as it may be of 
these amateurs to teach old hands what the Communist 
fight is all about, I still want to point to the fact that the 
Smith Act is not at all a brand-new piece of legislation. 
It is almost twelve years old. The non-Communist liberals. 
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LIBERALS 


THE SMITH ACT? 


The Act is aimed at the advocacy of ideas, 


O rather than the commission of overt acts, and 


/ infringes upon our democratic right of free speech 


By Joseph L. Rauh Jr. 


“The Union . . . opposes this [Smith] law because 
it infringes upon the rights of free speech guaranteed 
by the First Amendment and because it is dangerous- 
ly unwise legislation.” (American Civil Liberties 
Union pamphlet. June 27, 1951) 

“We detest the men who were convicted under 
the Smith Act and we despise the ideas they spew 
forth, but their conviction and imprisonment. not 
lor conspiring or attempting to overthrow the gov- 
ernment by violence. but solely for conspiring to 
‘teach and advocate’ the ‘propriety’ of such overthrow. 
is a threat to the freedom of speech of all men.” 
(Resolution of ClO Convention. November 1951) 

“We oppose the Smith Act because it proposes to 
prosecute people for what they think or say rather 
than what they do. We recognize the need for drastic 
protection against acts of sabotage or espionage. But 
the Smith Act is aimed at the advocacy of ideas. 
rather than the commission of overt acts.” ( Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action pamphlet. December 14. 
1951) 


669. XAMINE THESE STATEMENTS, my dear Watson.” 

E; says Sherlock Rich. “and what do you find? Ah. 
you will readily discover. particularly if you are a stu- 
dent of ‘pyromania’ and the ‘smoke pot.’ that these three 
organizations have arrived at the same conclusion. Add 
to this strange cup of tea. my dear Watson. the indis- 
putable fact that the bloody Communists also arrived 
at this conclusion and you know at once what kind of 


characters we are facing. There is nothing left to do but 
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to inform Scotland Yard. The telephone. please.” 

The continuing innuendo in Mr. Rich’s neighboring 
article that a new Communist conspiracy inspired ADA. 
the CIO and the ACLU to fight for repeal of the Smith 
Act will undoubtedly come as something of a shock to 
readers of THE New LeapER—as it did to me. And we 
hope. despite Mr. Rich’s feeling that the Communists 
have “put one over” on these three organizations and 
possibly “planted a smoke pot among them by remote 
control,” that they are at least free from the threat of 
immediate prosecution under the sedition law which 
he so ardently defends. Indeed, Mr. Rich is kind enough 
to say that there is no subversive malice in the pamphlets 
and resolutions he criticizes, but one wonders whether 
he has any more ability to grant immunity from prose- 
cution to these organizations than he does in proving 
their alleged conspiracy in the first place. 

Mr. Rich’s Communist-conspiracy theory against the 
three outstanding anti-Communist groups that have shown 
the courage to declare openly for repeal of the Smith 
Act becomes “curiouser and curiouser” (apologies to 
Alice). As far as I have been able to discover. each 
organization acted separately and independently through 
its own governing body. Then, too. the Communists 
took up the cudgels against the Smith Act when it was 
applied to them in 1948. The ACLU acted in June 
1951 (reaffirming its 1940 action), the CIO in Novem- 
ber 1951. and ADA in December 1951. 
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whose wrath is always at a low flash point, are also of 
mature age. It seems curious that the fire of their indig- 
nation has been smoldering so long and that it is only 
after the Stalin Communists were scorched that they saw 
fit to sound their alarm against the Smith Act. Maybe 
the Civil Liberties Union acted when the Cannon-Trotsky- 
ites were convicted in the Twin Cities, but if it did, it 
was pro forma and without appreciable enthusiasm. The 
CIO, sixteen years old, and the ADA, five years old, 
were silently waiting for a streetcar all this time so far 
as the Smith Act is concerned. Possibly I’m unduly sus- 
picious, but I wouldn’t put it past the Communists to 
put one over on even such knowledgeable liberals as com- 
pose the leadership of ADA, the CIO and the Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Is it possible that the Communists planted a 
smoke pot among them by remote control? 

Actually, this point is of small moment and | mention 
it merely as a sidelight on the gullibility of well-meaning 
liberals. Sometimes I think they enjoy being played tor 
a sucker. Certainly they offer an unfailing market for 
Communist gold bricks. 


LIBERTIES NOT JEOPARDIZED 


The real rhubarb is about something else. Since the 
Smith Act is twelve years old and we have had a chance 
to see it in operation, the argument against it cannot be 
laid in the realm of speculation and theory. I would 
therefore ask all concerned to be precise and specific in 
their indictment of this piece of legislation. If, as a num- 
ber of liberals contend, the Smith Act infringes on free 
speech and violates civil liberties, I want to know: Who 
was deprived of liberty by the instrument of the Smith 
Act without due process of law? Where were freedom of 
speech, press or assembly squelched by the Smith Act? 
When were any of our constitutional liberties placed in 
jeopardy by the Act? 

Now these are simple questions and there ought to 
be simple and non-evasive responses to them. I know of 
no one who was wrongfully penalized by the Act. I don’t 
think anyone can point to a single instance of arbitrary 
prosecution under it. The only persons who have suf- 
fered penalties and restrictions are the very ones Congress 
intended to curb—those who connive at and incited to the 
violent destruction of our democratic rights and civil 
liberties. 

Congress hasn’t always been wise or responsive to the 
will of the people, but in this case it acted in perfect 
accord with popular sentiments and desires, and in 
furtherance of the best interests of the nation. The critics 
of the Smith Act might consider the fact that Congress 
had not only the right and the power but even the duty to 
invoke sanctions against avowed enemies of our system 
of government and against declared adherents of a for- 
eign and hostile power. If the Smith Act is bad, have we 
of the liberal persuasion offered anything better? What 
has a large part of our liberal community done all these 


16 


years except aid and abet the enemy, condone Commu- 
nist subversion, and obstruct the efforts of those who un- 
derstood the Bolshevik menace? 

Of the various statements, declarations and resolutions 
issued by liberals, the leaflet tricked up by Americans for 
Democratic Action seems to be the most articulate in its 
opposition to the Smith Act. Its lead paragraph is en- 
titled, “Free Speech Isn’t a Trifle,” a noble sentiment, 
proving once again that ADA’s heart is in the right 
place and that, like the old-time preacher, it is against 
sin. In defense of this estimable doctrine, the leaflet 
then says: “We oppose the Smith Act because it proposes 
to prosecute people for what they think or say rather 
than what they do. . . . the Smith Act is aimed at the 
advocacy of ideas, rather than the commission of overt 
acts.” 

It is not at all true that the advocacy of ideas is sac- 
rosanct per se, or merits special immunity from legal 
action, or is shielded from prosecution for criminal 
offense by the Constitution. It all depends on what the 
free speech is about and what ideas are being advocated. 
If the intent is to cause panic, violence or bloodshed, 
“free speech” is by no means privileged and will be sup- 
pressed by the just exercise of the community’s police 
power. If a band of thieves gathers to discuss the idea of 
robbing a warehouse, the police have a right to break up 
both their meeting and their idea. Advocacy of arson is 
not protected by the First Amendment, and never in the 
history of the United States—the celebrated quotation 
from Thomas Jefferson notwithstanding—has it been 
legal to advocate the idea of the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 


JEFFERSON VS. LINCOLN 


To be sure, Jefferson stated: “If there be any among 
us who wish to dissolve this union or change its repub- 
lican form of government, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments to the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it.” 
Those who are enamored of this dictum ought to trot out 
several other pearls of this truly noble but often erratic 
liberal. For instance, Jefferson also said: “God forbid 
that we should ever be twenty years without such a re- 
bellion [as Shay’s insurrection in 1786]. . . . What sig- 
nify a few lives lost ... ? The tree of liberty must be 
refreshed from time to time with . . . blood. It is its nat- 
ural manure. .. .” But even if we assume that Jefferson 
was altogether wise and consistent, we know that men 
of great wisdom and breadth of mind arose among us 
to oppose his notion about giving a free hand to those 
who “wish to dissolve this union.” One of these, en- 
shrined in our hearts as among the great liberals and 
humanitarians of the ages, disputed the right to bring 
about the dissolution of this union by force and violence. 
His name is Abraham Lincoln. 

Inevitable in such a document as ADA has offered is 
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also the quotation from Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
about “clear and present danger.” I hate to demolish 
idols needlessly, and far be it from me to disparage the 
great Justice. Quite the contrary! He is one of my per- 
sonal heroes, and I consider him one of the great minds 
and hearts of our nation. All I ask is that those who want 
to immolate him on the altar of spurious liberalism abide 
by his good sense and solid judgments. I want to rub 
this point in, and I therefore beg leave to quote the fol- 
lowing significant sentence from the ADA leaflet: 

“It would seem that the ‘clear and present danger’ 
test enunciated by Justice Holmes has ceased to be the 
standard by which free speech is distinguished from 
incitement to violence.” 

I think it fair to assume from this item that ADA 
does hold to the standard enunciated by Justice Holmes. 
In all likelihood, the CIO, the Civil Liberties Union and 
others of my liberal friends who wish to immobilize the 
opposition to Communism do, too. I agree with them. 
I do, indeed, and I ask them to recall the circumstances 
in which Justice Holmes uttered his dictum. It is em- 
bodied in a unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court, 
which Justice Holmes wrote. I am indebted to a Socialist, 
a lawyer of great brilliance of mind, for refreshing my 
memory on this point. The case to which Justice Holmes 
applied the test of “clear and present danger” involved 
a Yipsel by the name of Schenck who was convicted 
during World War I on three counts: conspiracy to vio- 
late the draft law, to promote insubordination among the 
military forces, and to use the mails for illegal purposes. 


COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 


The triple crime of which Schenck was convicted con- 
sisted of mailing a batch of leaflets about the then novel 
draft law. The leaflets themselves were innocuous. They 
did not call for resistance to the draft or for any other 
act of insubordination. They merely said it was a shame 
that Congress had passed such a law when the Constitu- 
tion explicitly forbade involuntary servitude. So far as 
subversive malice is concerned, there was much less of 
it in the Socialist leaflet than there is in the ADA essay 
or the CIO resolution on the Smith Act, and there is 
none whatever in either document. The one false step 
Schenck took was to mail this pallid leaflet to some 1,500 
draftees. The fact that he addressed it to young men 
newly inducted into military service was sufficient to 
convict Schenck. His conviction was upheld by the 
Supreme Court, and Justice Holmes, who wrote the 
unanimous opinion, justified his stand by his now cele- 
brated dictum of “clear and present danger.” It was 
wartime, he stated, and what might have been an en- 
tirely innocent expression of opinion in normal times 
was a dangerous incitement to evil in the dire circum- 
stances of the war emergency. 

But the ADA leaflet-—which mirrors the sentiments 
also of the CIO, the Civil Liberties Union, et al.—says: 
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“Communist ideas are not a danger in the United 
States, whatever they may be in countries where de- 
mocracy and orderly government are weak. The Amer- 
ican Communist party is not a political danger; it is 
the feeblest Communist party in any major country.” 
Despite the fact that this observation is wide of the 

mark and snooty in its reflection on peoples of other 
countries, I’ll go along with it. It is true that the Com- 
munist party is not a political danger in this country. 
The truth is that the Communist party is not at all a 
political force. It is not interested in political ideas, and 
it has been years since it engaged in any significant politi- 
cal contest. Whatever political activity it undertook was 
always governed by wile and strategem, and by use of 
covers and false fronts. What the Communists want to 
achieve is the antithesis, indeed the extirpation of the 
political means by which the will of the people is ex- 
pressed. We are hardly superior to the Russians, the 
Czechs, the Germans, the Balts or any other nationality 
in our respect for ideological and political procedures. 
All of them, not excluding the Russians under the Czars, 
fad long experience with democratic processes which 
they cherished very much as New Englanders do their 
town meetings. They were forced to limit them and sub- 
sequently to surrender them in toto, not by an exchange 
of political ideas but by the imposition of arbitrary, brute 
power. In view of recent history, I’m surprised that 
liberals still persist in the notion that the contest with 
Communism is only in the realm of ideas or on the 
political hustings. The one thing Communists will not 
brook is an exchange of ideas or a contest for political 
adjudication. They will evade and invalidate such ex- 
changes and contests by wile and subversion where they 
lack power, and will suppress them ruthlessly and brutally 
where they possess power. 


ACT CHECKS SUBVERSION 


So far as the Holmes dictum is concerned, it is a 
little hopeless to argue the point with people who refuse 
to look at the clear, the present and the obvious in front 
of their noses. I wonder if they really think that Korea is 
just a silly idea, or the Berlin airlift a mere political 
incident. Do they imagine that the horrible burden of 
rearmament imposed on the free peoples of the world is 
a political caprice rather than a means of self-preserva- 
tion against a cruel and imminent danger? Do they think 
the activities of the Soviet spies in Canada, of Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs in the United States and Britain, of Alger Hiss. 
Judith Coplon and all the host of Communist agents of 
treason and subversion in this country and elsewhere are 
nothing but incidents in an ideological contest rather 
than a persistent and calculated effort to destroy our 
freedoms and our system of government? 

The Smith Act was passed in order to refurbish and 
modernize the means we always had to check agents of 
subversion and insurrection. Possibly the Smith Act has 
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certain crudities and rough spots in its composition. | 
for one would not have invoked it against the Trotsky- 
ites in Minneapolis. an inane and ineffective splinter 
group. But to say that the Smith Act invades civil lib- 
erties and demolishes free speech is to fly in the face 
of our experience with the law and of all liberal concepts 
of the proper exercise of the police power. If Americans 
of good will and liberal persuasion will be influenced by 
the accepted mentors of liberalism, I recommend to 
them not only the “clear and present danger” utterance of 
Justice Holmes. but also the opinion written by a great 
philosopher of the law, Judge Learned Hand of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals, in the case of the eleven commissars 
tried in Judge Medina’s court. Judge Hand’s is an even 
better articulated expression of liberalism than the one 
presented by the majority of the Supreme Court which 
sustained it. 

If these authorities are not sufficient to influence the 
liberal leadership of ADA, the CIO and the Civil Lib- 
erties Union, I offer one more, one they ought not deny 
or controvert: their own acts and decisions. All three of 
these organizations invoke, within their own ranks, a 
Smith Act much more stringent than the one on the Fed- 
eral statute books. ADA was formed in order to separate 
liberal sheep from Communist goats. and it excludes 
from membership dupes and fellow-travelers as well as 
Communists. The CIO has excommunicated unions for 
the crime of allegiance to Communist policy. It has used 
technical legalisms and evasive tactics in the process, but 
its intent is sound and clear. It has found Communist 
subversion to be a menace to its existence as a free and 
democratic organization and taken drastic means to com- 
bat it. The American Civil Liberties Union, after a long 
and trying experience, also found that it could not toler- 
ate the Communists within its establishment. It now 
boasts of the fact that no Communist can become a 
director or staff member. 


LIBERALS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


I think all three are right—belated. but right-—in the 
attitudes and measures they have taken against the Com- 
munists. The American nation has at least as much right 
to adopt protective measures for its preservation and 
integrity as have voluntary associations of liberals. The 
Smith Act is nowhere near as harsh as the exile and 
exclusion that these organizations found it necessary to 
apply to the hostile and subversive agents of Soviet 
tyranny. 

It took time for the liberal community to learn that it 
must adopt harsh disciplines against the Communists 
in self-protection. There is hope, therefore. that liberals 
will eventually face up to their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of and spokesmen for American democracy. They 
will then take the lead in the offensive against the 
atavistic and despicable despotism which Communists 


sponsor. When that happens, liberals will regain the 
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respect and confidence which they deserve. but which 
was undermined by those who served as apologists for 
and uncomprehending dupes of the Communist cabal in 
\merica. 





RAUH CONTINUED 


But this novel theory of mutual guilt by chronological 
association becomes even harder to understand as Mr. 
Rich goes on. He emphatically agrees that ADA, the 
CIO and the ACLU “are right . . . in the attitudes and 
measures they have taken against the Communists.” Are 
these organizations possibly guilty of an anti-Communist 
conspiracy ? 

I have a suggestion to offer as a way out of this 
maze of confusion. There is one possible alternative 
explanation for the action of these three organizations 
other than the occurrence of a sinister plot. It is con- 
ceivable—just barely—that ADA, the CIO and _ the 
ACLU, representing as they do a very substantial seg- 
ment of the non-Communist liberal community, were right 
in their evaluation of the dangers of the Smith Act to 
cur precious heritage of freedom of speech. It is just 
possible that the prosecution of people for what they 
think and say, rather than for what they do, is wrong- 
even when it is Communists who are the subject of 
prosecution. 

The members of ADA—-who reaffirmed their opposi- 
tion to the Smith Act this month in convention—happen 
to take free speech seriously. They do believe. in con- 
tradistinction to Mr. Rich, that the advocacy of ideas 
is sacrosanct right up to the clear-and-present-danger 
point and that it merits special immunity from legal 
action. They know that all other freedoms depend upon 
the freedom to speak; if that freedom is compromised. 
democracy itself is in danger. 

Mr. Rich seeks to weaken the moral force of the 
liberal position against the Smith Act by suggesting thal 
the position was not equally strong in the early 1940s. 
when the Trotskyites were prosecuted. Innuendo: Li- 
berals only defend Communists. But he has a shor! 
The ACLU attacked the Smith Act 


of 1940 when it was first proposed as legislation. |! 


memory. indeed. 


fought the law in 1942, when it was applied to the 
“Trotskyites.” and again in 1943, when it was used in the 
mass “sedition” trial of alleged Nazi sympathizers. Its 
present action carries on ten years of valiant efforts in 
this direction. 

As for ADA, it is just five years old now. It was not 
five years old at the time of the Trotskyite prosecutions. 
as Mr. Rich seems to imply. ADA did not exist at that 
time. and if the people who later formed ADA were 
“silently waiting for a street car.” they were waiting fo! 
a vehicle that would do precisely what ADA has done: 
battle the Communists in open forum, but never fail to 
uphold the basic constitutional rights of all. 


The New Leader 
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incidentally. speaking of free speech and Trotskyites. 
ADA, the ACLU and the CIO have all supported the 
case of James Kutcher. legless veteran and member of 
the Trotskyite Socialist Workers party. who was dismissed 
from his Veterans Administration job under the Federal 
Employes Loyalty Program. I happen to be counsel for 
Mr. Kutcher in his case now pending in the Federal 
courts, 

Incidentally. too. Mr. Rich says that he would not 
have invoked the Act against the “inane and ineffective” 
Trotskyites. I agree with him and I think that his ad- 
mission is additional proof that the Smith Act is more 
the enemy of non-conformity and unorthodox ideas than 
of sedition and sabotage. 

ADA does not believe—and its disbelief is apparently 
shared by the CIO and the ACLU—that the U. S. Com- 
munist party constitutes “‘a clear and present danger” 
today. The party advocates ideas which are totally 
loathesome to free men and have been thoroughly re- 
pudiated in America. If there are seditionists and sa- 
boteurs among the members of the Communist party- 
or any other group in our nation—we have laws on 
the books to deal with them and counter-agents to entrap 
them. The very nature of the Soviet conspiracy makes 
it essential that we rely on counter-espionage rather 
than on a statute which is quite ineffective in this area 
and which permits mass arrests in peacetime and threat- 
ens the destruction of our own democratic rights and 
traditions. 


RIGHTS ENDANGERED 


Mr. Rich's rather disingenuous view of the Smith 
Act as an effort merely “to refurbish and modernize the 
means we always had to check agents of subversion and 
insurrection” is scarcely compatible with the facts. The 
group arrests of the second- and third-level Communist 
party members. following the Supreme Court decision 
last June. shows that the Smith Act is far more sinister 
than Rich’s characterization of it would lead us to be- 
lieve. Two of these new defendants are insignificant 
editors a second-rate Communist newspaper in Cali- 
fornia. Three others are accused. in the words of their 


indictments. of these heinous offenses: 


“In further pursuance of the said conspiracy 
William Weinstone did issue a directive concerning 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism and cause it to be cir- 
culated Marion Bachrach did write and cause 
to be published a pamphlet . . . . Louis Weinstock did 
teach at the Jefferson School of Social Science.” 
I don’t know Weinstone. Bachrach or Weinstock. and | 
assume they were peddling unadulterated rubbish. But 
| can’t feel that indicting them for it makes our country 
stronger at home or throughout the world. 

Mr. Rich seeks to buttress his argument in favor 
of the Smith Act with the suggestion that “all three of 


these organizations invoke. within their own ranks. a 
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Smith Act much more stringent than the one on the 
Federal statute books.” He adds that the “American na- 
tion has at least as much right to adopt protective mea- 
sures for its preservation and integrity as have voluntary 
associations of liberals.” 

We bow to no man in our belief that membership in 
ADA is a very valuable treasure. We doubt. however. 
that exclusion from membership is the equivalent of a 
term in jail. Can one really be serious in suggesting 
that that voluntary action of private groups in refusing 
to work with Communists and fellow-travelers can be 
equated with legal prosecution under the Smith Act? 
Is it really necessary to explain to a New LEADER 
audience that there is a vast difference between ADA 
telling the Communists to go peddle their miserable mer- 
chandise elsewhere and the Government arresting and 
jailing them? 

Finally, a sentence or two in answer to three specific 
questions posed by Mr. Rich: 

1. Whose freedom of speech has been affected by the 
Smith Act? 

Answer: The Trotskyites sent to jail in the Dunne 
brothers case, the Communists at present in jail, the 
Communists at present being prosecuted, and all Ameri- 
cans threatened by the precedents these cases are making. 
The speech of neither the Trotskyites nor the Communists 
presents any present danger to our nation. If they can 
be prosecuted for their words. so can other groups. All 
that will be required is that some new Administration 
decides to go after another group believed to advocate 
the overthrow of our Government-—even, believe me, the 
Socialists. 

2. Don’t we in ADA realize that there is a Communist 
danger in Korea, in Berlin and in the realm of espionage? 

Answer: Of course we do. ADA supports the war 
in Korea, supported the Berlin airlift and supports the 
strongest possible measures against espionage. But our 
boys in Korea are fighting for democracy. It won’t help 
them to know that fredom of speech is slipping away 
at home. Mr. Rich’s argument reminds me of a fellow 
lawyer who, when the Communists launched their big 
offensive in Korea. said: “Now I suppose they will fire 
a few more Government employes on loyalty grounds 
to stop the Communists in Korea.” 

3. What do my friends of the liberal persuasion offer 
that is better than the Smith Act? 

Answer: We offer an affirmative program, a program 
of an expanding democracy and a rising standard of liv- 
ing at home and all-out aid to our allies against Com- 
munism abroad. We will continue to wage war against 
the Communists in the market-place of ideas, just as ADA 
led the fight to expose the Communist-dominated Pro- 
gressive party as an instrument of Soviet foreign policy. 
We will back all measures to deal with the acts of the 
Communists and their fellow-travelers, but we will de- 
fend the right of all people to speak. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


NE OF THE PRIZED privileges of 
> aed for THE New LEADER 
is the expression of occasional dis- 
agreement with other contributors. I 
wish to enter a dissenting opinion on 
two sentences in a generally fair and 
discriminating review of Chester Wil- 
mot’s The Struggle for Europe by 
August Heckscher, in the June 2 NEw 
Leaver. Writes Mr. Heckscher: 


“It would be an unfortunate 
thing if authors less sound and 
thorough than Chester Wilmot 
were to begin looking for the 
source of all our present difficulties 
in the decisions made _ between 
1941 and 1946. After all, we did 
defeat Hitler, we defeated Japan, 
and we emerged with an unstained 
record of commitments upheld and 
promises fulfilled.” (My italics) 
It is astounding to me that anyone 

could make such a claim in view of 
the incontestable factual record of 
the Yalta Agreement, to cite only one 
Polish 


now in exile, once said to me: “Our 


example. As a statesman, 
territorial integrity was sacrificed at 
Teheran, our national independence 
at Yalta.” Inasmuch as the mainten- 
ance of Poland’s independence and 
territorial integrity was the issue 
over which World War II began, 
the sacrifice of both would seem a 
rather conspicuous example of a com- 
mitment that was not upheld, a 
promise that was not fulfilled. 

Our war aims were summed up in 
the ‘Atlantic Charter and the Four 
Freedoms. Can it be said that these 
commitments and promises to the 
peoples of the world were realized in 
such decisions as the unnatural muti- 
lation of the ethnic frontiers of both 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





/ 


Our Unkept 
Postwar Pledges 


Poland and Germany, or the handing 
over to Soviet control of Manchuria 
and the historic German city of 
Koenigsberg ? . 

While it might be an exaggeration 
to say that the source of all our 
present difficulties lies in the deci- 
sions taken between 1941 and 1946, 
a pretty sweeping condemnation of 
most of these decisions can be read 
in the fact that any U. S. foreign 
service man who today advocated 
implementation of the Teheran-Yalta- 
Potsdam agreements would undoubt- 
edly be booted out of the service as 
either a Soviet fifth-columnist or an 
idiot. 


INVITATION FROM HUNGARY 


An invitation I received from the 
Hungarian Tourist Agency (address: 
Lenin-K6riit 67, Budapest) has 
elicited from me the following re- 
sponse, which I hope is plain and 
unequivocal enough to spare me any 
further such annoyance: 

“IT am amazed and disgusted at 
receiving for a second time from 
your office an invitation to visit Hun- 
gary, accompanied by standard tour- 
ist literature. In view of the barbar- 
ous record of the unrepresentative 
Moscow-controlled dictatorship which 
is now ruling Hungary and its im- 
placable hostility toward the United 
States, such an invitation seems to 
me an impertinence. It is certainly 
an insult to the national self-respect 
and the intelligence and normal in- 
stinct for self-preservation of the 
American citizen. 

“Do you think Americans have 
forgotten the cases of the American 


citizens, Vogeler, Ruedemann and 
Bannantine, who were arbitrarily ar- 
rested and tortured into signing pal- 
pably false confessions? Or the ex- 
perience of the American aviators 
who came down accidentally in Hun- 
gary and had to be ransomed as if 
they had fallen into the hands of 
some robber baron of the Middle 
Ages or the Barbary pirates? 

“You may be assured that, while 
the vast non-Communist majority of 
the Hungarian people are objects of 
the sympathy and friendship of the 
American people, there is nothing 
but contempt and abhorrence for 
Rakosi and his gang, fifth-column 
agents of a foreign power, who have 
inaugurated one of the darkest eras 
in Hungary’s history. 

“I am sure that, if Hungary were 
ten times as picturesque and beauti- 
ful as it is, no Americans in their 
right minds would run the risk of 
repeating the experiences of Messrs. 
Vogeler, Bannantine and Ruedemann 
and the four American aviators by 
visiting the country while it is in the 
grip of the present tyranny. When 
the present rulers have gone the way 
of Bela Kun and his unsavory gang, 
when Cardinal Mindszenty and all 
other living victims of the terror 
regime are released, when your liter- 
ature does not come from Lenin- 
K6riit (proof that Hungary is only a 
vassal province of the Soviet slave 
empire) —then I shall be most happy 
to visit your fascinating and colorful 
country. A trip at that time will be 
all the more enjoyable, I am sure, 
because of the general rejoicing 
among the Hungarian people when 
the ideal of human liberty, so gal- 
lantly upheld by Louis Kossuth, and 
civilized conditions again prevail in 
a country that deserves a far better 
fate than it has experienced since the 
end of the war. 

“You have my permission to pub- 
lish this communication in the Hun- 
garian press, although I suspect this 
may raise some technical difficulties. 
I am sure it represents the heartfelt 
sentiments of 99 per cent of the 
American people.” 


The New Leader 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Budenz’s Surrebuttal 


The Cry Is Peace. 
By Louis F. Budenz. 
Regnery. 242 pp. $3.75. 


EvEN FORMER Wallaceites and 
present anti-anti-Communists do not 
dare to oppose publicly the proposi- 
tion that Max Eastman stated at a 
recent conference of the American 
Committee for Cultural Freedom. The 
proposition was that we are now in 
effect at war with the aggressive to- 
talitarian dictatorship that has its 
GHQ in Moscow and from this center 
directs its: satellite armies in Korea, 
its guerrilla fighters in Indo-China 
and the Philippines, and its fifth col- 
umns in every non-Communist coun- 
try in the world, including our own. 

What do we have with which to 
counter this attack? 

We have, among other non-military 
assets, those ex-Communists who have 
broken with the party publicly and 
served the cause of freedom by help- 
ing to expose the vicious conspiracy 
of which they were once a part. If 
Stalin thinks these fighting ex-Com- 
munists—these “fools or heroes,” to 
adopt the phrase of one of them who, 
like all the others, has suffered 
grievously. from Communist and anti- 
anti-Communist character assassina- 
tion—are major assets to our side, 
then surely we should so regard them. 
If Stalin and his. open and concealed 
agents do: everything possible to dis- 
credit and destroy them, then we 
should do everything possible to pro- 
tect and utilize them. 

In the whole history of war, have 
responsible generals and statesmen 
ever thought or acted otherwise with 
regard to defectors from the enemy 
camp? Is not the firmness of such 
defectors’ “new allegiance measured 
precisely by their willingness to “in- 
form” on the side they have deserted 
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Reviewed by James Rorty 


. Fal . ” 
Contributor to “Commentary,” “Commonweal, 


“Harper’s 


and publicly repudiated? Then how 
shall we appraise these so-called 
“liberals,” many of whom were fel- 
low-travelers only yesterday, who do 
everything in their power to discredit 
fighting ex-Communists, who try to 
destroy them morally and socially, 
and to nullify their usefulness to the 
cause of freedom? 

If you think these are rhetorical 
questions, ask the FBI, which could 
scarcely function without the aid of 
ex-Communists who have given in- 
formation, voluntarily or under sub- 
poena, against their former conspira- 
torial accomplices. Ask Louis Bu- 
denz, who, with the possible excep- 
tion of Whittaker Chambers, has 
done more to help our Government 
expose and defeat Communist espion- 
age and subversion than any other 
American ex-Communist. 

Budenz’s chapter on “Smearing 
Ex-Communists” is one of the most 
valuable in his new book, which is 
constructed largely out of his own 
public testimony against the Com- 
munist conspiracy. The Cry Is Peace 
is in effect a comprehensive report, 
written by a highly informed and 
experienced correspondent who has 
covered most of the major non-mili- 
tary fronts on which our war: with 
the Kremlin has been and is being 
fought: espionage and infiltration in 
the State and other departments of 
our Government; propaganda fronts, 
especially the ‘Institute of Pacific 
Relations; the exploitation of the 
American legal process to obstruct 
justice and, in the end, to destroy 
the democratic society which the Bill 
of Rights was written to protect; the 
infiltration of our schools. 


2.99 


and other magazines 


The book is well-organized and 
competently if not brilliantly written. 
It should be required reading in all 
school courses in current events, all 
college courses in political science, 
all armed-service indoctrination 
courses. It is a “must” for radio 
commentators and newspaper col- 
umnists, especially Mr. Joseph Alsop, 
to whom Budenz administers a well- 
deserved verbal beating. 

During the past six months, this 
reviewer has heard at least a dozen 
non-Communist innocents reciie the 
party line on the Budenz-Alsop-Wal- 
lace controversy over Henry Wal- 
lace’s Far East in 1944, 
without in the least realizing where 
it came from. The party line is that 
Budenz is “almost a professional in- 
former” (Mr. Alsop’s phrase; the 
Daily Worker puts it less politely) 


mission 


who for venal reasons has vilely 
slandered Mr. Wallace, John Carter 
Vincent, John Stewart Service and 
others who, on the record, helped to 
deliver China into the hands of the 
Communists. By quoting from this 
record, which the McCarran Com- 
mittee has fully documented, and with 
which Mr. Alsop was fully acquainted 
when he made his charges, Budenz 
is able to show: 

1. That when questioned about 
John Carter Vincent by the Tydings 
Committee, Budenz did not, as Alsop 
charged, refuse to answer. The record 
shows that Budenz quite properly 
asked for time; that he promised to 
put in writing what he knew about 
Vincent, Service and others by Sep- 
tember 1950; that he made good this 
promise, although by that time the 
Tydings Committee had concluded 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





BUDENZ . 


NUINtED 


its muted and abortive investigation. 
2. That the belatedly discovered 
“anti-Communist act,” namely Wal- 
lace’s recommendation, in which Vin- 
cent allegedly concurred, that Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer be appointed to suc- 
ceed General Stilwell, was actually in 
line with Communist policy at that 
moment. So was practically every- 
thing else that Wallace did, said and 
wrote in connection with his Far 
Eastern mission, when he was under 
the tutelage of John Carter Vincent 
and Owen Lattimore. By 1944, Mos- 
cow had concluded that Stilwell’s use- 
fulness was at an end. And since the 
supposedly non-political Wedemeyer 
had not as yet shown his hand, the 
Kremlin thought it could take him 
in, too; at least, he was more accept- 
able than the notoriously anti-Com- 
munist General Chennault. who might 
otherwise have been chosen. 
Budenz’s interpretation of this epi- 
sode is fully confirmed by Professor 
William M. McGovern, a Far Eastern 
expert then serving with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 
told the McCarran 


that the message Henry Wallace de- 


Professor McGovern 
also Committee 
livered to President Roosevelt on his 
return from his mission was full of 
shocking statements “giving aid and 
comfort to the Communists, trying to 
disparage the Nationalist government 
entirely and trying to throw his 
weight behind support of a_ pro- 
Russian policy.” 

In the light of this message, plus 
Wallace’s cables from Kunming, the 
book Soviet Asia Mission written for 
him by Andrew J. Steiger (who has 
been identified by witnesses as a 
Communist), the Institute of Pacific 
Relations pamphlet ghosted for him 
by Mrs. 


other 


Lattimore, and a mass of 


evidence, Alsop’s attack on 
Budenz collapses completely. In fact. 
his motive for making this attack 
requires explanation. For in addition 
to usiyg his column to discredit 
Budenz and urging before the Me- 
that 


prosecuted for perjury. 


Carran Committee Budenz be 


Alsop assert- 


ed. in an article in Commonweal, 


that ex-Communist “informers” like 
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Budenz ought to be treated as social 
pariahs. This, of course. is strictly 
party-line with respect to all ex-Com- 
It is also a thor- 


munist witnesses. 


oughly pharisaical sentiment with a 


tendency to backfire in the minds of 
readers who have taken the trouble 
to consult the record. including Al- 
sop own bumbling appearance be. 
fore the McCarran Committee. 





In the Melting Pot 


One America. 


Ed. by Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. Roucek. 


Prentice-Hall. 746 pp. $7.35. 


Refugees of Revolution. 
By Carl Wittke. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania. 384 pp. $6.00. 
MILLIONS throughout the world 
pay close attention to the struggle 
against ethnic intolerance in the 
United States. Every Cicero results in 
a setback for the cause of democracy 
and freedom which must eventually 
envelop the globe or perish. These 
two books remind us of the need to 
make our actions fit our ideals. 
The first 
every person working to improve in- 
tercultural 


should be available to 


relations. It is, to start 
with, a veritable encyclopedia of the 
history, contributions and _ present 
problems of our racial and national 
minorities. Forty-four ethnic groups 
are covered by persons intimately 
familiar with their daily lives as well 
as their history. This inventory takes 
up about half the book and contains 
short, concise treatments of the var- 
ious groups, from the major ones. 
e.g., the Negroes, Indians, Germans 
and Italians, down to the numerically 
small migrations of Hawaiians. Puer- 
to Ricans, Icelanders and others. No- 
where, at the present time, are facts 
and interpretations about our minori- 
ties from other cultures so readily 
accessible in such authoritative form. 

The remainder of the volume pre- 
sents equally valuable discussions of 
such related subjects as (1) the activ- 
ities of minority groups in the fields 
of press, radio, political and other 
self-organization: (2) the inter-rela- 
tions between racial and cultural con- 
flicts and education; and (3) trends 


V 


Reviewed by Clarence Senior 
Sociology Department, 
Columbia University 


toward cultural democracy in Amer- 
ica. Most of the contributors are rea- 
listic enough to realize that all the nu- 
merous efforts toward building more 
humane attitudes to help reduce in- 
tergroup frictions will be crippled if 
present high levels of employment 
are allowed to drop. However, they 
show no realization of the harm be- 
ing done by McCarthyism and other 
expressions of political and economic 
hysteria which easily lend themselves 
to manipulation by special interests. 
Such groups have never in our his- 
tory hesitated to exploit ethnic preju- 
dices to their own private advantage. 

Refugees of Revolution is a case 
study of what happened to a small 
but unusual group of immigrants— 
the German “Forty-eighters.” The 
author may be pardoned his enthusi- 
asm in writing that “During the short 
period of their 
modified profoundly the life and at- 
titude of the German element and 
thereby the character of the whole 
American people.” He cites an im- 


ascendancy _ they 


pressive volume of evidence from 
original sources about the few thou- 
sand leaders of the revolutionary 
1848 and 1849 who 
efforts 


ranged 


movements of 
fled to 


miscarried. Politically. they 


America after their 


from mild reformers. liberals and re- 


publicans to socialists and anar- 


chists; they were far above the aver- 
age in education and in both com- 


munity and professional standing. 
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That much of their failure lay in 
their inability to analyze their situa- 
tion properly. to sink their personal 
and political differences and agree 
upon a common program, makes the 
failure the more tragic. If the revolu- 
tions of a century ago had succeeded. 
the two world wars of this century 
might never have occurred. 

The Forty-eighters reached this 
country fired with zeal for democracy 
and determination to help build a 
better society here. They made out- 
standing contributions to the im- 
provement of political life. education, 
journalism. business, industry and 
music. However. from the standpoint 
of their original idealism, they failed. 
They suffered severely in their at- 
tempts to become “Americans”; they 
were made to feel that, in spite of 
their contributions, they should never 
forget that they were strangers and 
that their opinions should be confined 
to matters pertaining to Germany. 
Thus rebuffed. many of those who 
had fought the battle for democracy 
and freedom deserted their former 
ideals when Bismarck achieved the 
unification of Germany through his 
policy of “blood and iron.” 

A mere handful, mostly remnants 
of the German labor movement or- 
ganized under socialist inspiration. 
continued to follow the 
‘48. They had achieved their in- 
tegration into the life of their new 
country by becoming part of its labor 
movement. But the vast majority of 
the intellectuals were still operating 


ideals of 


on the plane of nationalism, even 
though it was covered with a thin 
layer of cosmopolitanism. Those who 
held out against the tide when it 
turned toward Bismarck can be 
counted on one’s fingers, and they 
do not include the most famous of 
the Forty-eighters—Carl Schurz. 
While Refugees of Revolution will 
be fairly heavy going for all but 
students in the field, it can supply 
perspective on events of the past 
which should help guide us toward 
the goal of cultural democracy. On 
no other basis can we win the friend- 


ship of the peoples of the world. 
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Nihilism as a Faith 


W ise Blood. 
By Flannery O'Connor. 


Harcourt, Brace, 232 pp. $3.00. 


THE Cast of unrealistic characters 
is interesting. Haze Motes, the pro- 
tagonist, has been “converted to noth- 
ing instead of to evil”: he maintains 
he is clean because he believes in 
neither Jesus nor sin; he preaches 
the Church Without Christ “where 
the blind don’t see and the lame 
don’t walk and what’s dead stays 
that way,” that nobody “with a good 
car needs to be justified,” that “In 
yourself right now is all the place 
you've got” (nihilistic existential- 
ism?). 

Those Haze encounters and op- 
poses include: Asa Hawks, who lives 
in shame because he did not fulfill 
his promise to put out his eyes for 
the love of Christ; his ugly daughter. 
Lily, who sees salvation in sexual in- 
tercourse; Hoover Shoats, who wants 
to turn Haze’s church into a money- 
making proposition; Enoch Emery. 
whose “wise blood” makes him a 
sub-human very much like O’Neill’s 
hairy ape: equally others 
whom you can believe in once you 
realize that all the characters are 
symbols, like Kafka’s K or, more 
exactly, like the salesman in Wilder’s 
Heaven’s My Destination. 

The slender and 


unreal 


plausible plot 
shows Haze’s progress from one im- 
After ex- 
periencing death from poverty and 


probable act to another. 


death from war and being converted 
to the gospel of nothingness, he loves 
a whore (for nobody needs Christ 
who has one). preaches unsuccess- 
fully on the streets (his blunt pres- 
entation of what the people believe 
alienates them), buys a forty-dollar 
automobile, succumbs to Lily Hawks’s 
nymphomania, refuses the shrunken 
mummy of a man Enoch presents to 
him as the new Jesus, puts out his 
eves and otherwise tortures himself 


to prove he’s a saint in the church 


Reviewed by Harvey C. Webster 
Author of “On a Darkling Plain”: currently 


on leave from the University of Louisville 


that believes in nothing and has only 
himself as preacher and member. 
Perhaps it’s wrong to say none of this 
could have happened, yet the night- 
mare atmosphere of the whole book 
makes one feel even the early, not 
unusual acts of Haze improbable by 
the standards of daylight—though 
they are wonderfully probable ac- 
tions in a dream that illuminates 
what we normally do and feel, just 
as the subconscious. when we pene- 
trate it. makes us more vividly con- 
scious. 

Deprived of faith in God and the 
destination of Heaven, it seems to 
take characters almost as_ strong- 
willed as John Dewey to persist in 
Confronted 
within 
and without. remembering what was 


morality and unbelief. 
by contemporary awfulness 
taught of sin and salvation in youth. 
many—perhaps the many—long to 
be converted to either nothing or 
something. And. in the absence of 


eloquent or widespread humanist 


gospels: in the presence of Asa 
Hawks. who can speak but not act 
his faith: of Hoover Shoats. who 
makes religion into money; they 
founder between a wish for crass 
sensation uninhibitedly enjoyed and 
a half-conscious desire for dignity 
that would be salvation. 

It is greatly to Miss O’Connor’s 
credit that her first novel illuminates 
so universal a modern dilemma. Yet 
Wise Blood is not totally satisfac- 
tory as a novel. Often she seems not 
quite sure how far realistic detail 
should be used to make her express- 
ionism plausible. On page 214. she 
tells very specifically just where 
Haze’s money (of which he has al- 
ways mysteriously had plenty) comes 
from. Realistic canons would have 
dictated that she tell much earlier. 
the conventions of expressionism that 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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NIHILISM conser 


she neglect his money altogether. 
A more serious fault is a faintly 
precious striving for a multiplicity 
of symbols. The shrunken man as 
the modern Jesus is admirable; the 


human in gorilla clothing and a lot 
of lesser symbols set the reader to 
wondering what they mean and con- 
fuse him out of following the story, 
which usually conveys its core of 


meaning clearly. Still, this is an ex. 
cellent first novel—both a promise 
and an achievement, as I think Mal. 
colm Cowley once said of another 
very good book. 





Power Politics. 
By Georg Schwarzenberger. 
Praeger. 898 pp. $12.75. 


THESE TWO BOOKS are about power 
in international politics. John Mac- 
Laurin, according to the publisher’s 
blurb, is an “eminent educator” writ- 
ing under a pseudonym; Georg 
Schwarzenberger is a reader in inter- 
national law at the University of 
London. Whereas Schwarzenberger’s 
900-page tome must be ranked among 
the more reliable guides for thinking 
about power in world politics, the 
MacLaurin book is a sample of 
learned confusion and of how not to 
think about that vital subject. 

Dr. Schwarzenberger, a rigorous, 
humorous and modest scholar, man- 
ages to give power its due without 
succumbing to the blandishments of 
Realpolitik and the contemporary 
“realist” school of thought in Amer- 
ica. “Power politics,’ he writes, 
“may be defined as the system of in- 
ternational relations in which groups 
consider themselves to be ultimate 
ends; use, at least for vital purposes, 
the most effective means at their 
disposal; and are graded according 
to their weight in case of conflict.” 

The system of international rela- 
tions within which we now live is the 
traditional system of power politics. 
The tone is set, not by states with a 
record for self-restraint and devotion 
to international law, but by states 
which are powerful enough to alter 
the existing international status quo 
and determined to do so. The various 
forms of international cooperation, 
the United Nations and its functional 
affiliates, are either ignored by these 
powerful states or bent to their pur- 
pose when national interest is at 
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Is Power Evil? 


The United Nations and Power Politics. Reyiewed by Robert Strausz-Hupé 
By John MacLaurin. 


Harper. 468 pp. $5.00. 


issue. “If a system of power politics,” 
Schwarzenberger says, “is not actu- 
ally replaced by an_ international 
community proper but continues on 
the same basis as before in the cloak 
of a community, such a state of af- 
fairs may be described as a system 
of power politics in disguise.” 
Schwarzenberger’s book is _pri- 
marily concerned with the instru- 
ments and techniques of overt and 
Though the 
author supplies a comprehensive list- 
ing of the objectives and motivations 
of foreign policy, and the historic 
roots of the foreign policies of the 
surviving great powers, he is at his 
best when he explains how foreign 
policy is made and who gets what 
when, where and how. In his con- 
cluding chapters, he brings to bear 
his method of analysis, derived from 
successive historic patterns and gen- 
eralizations on human _ personality, 
upon world politics in the post-1945 
world: “Power Politics in Disguise.” 
The hope that the United Nations 
would be the guardian of world peace 
was based on the assumption of con- 
tinuing harmony among the world 


covert power politics. 


. powers. This was the basic assump- 


tion of the whole United Nations de- 
sign. In conflicts on “substantative 
the United Nations has re- 
ceived some undeserved credit for 
the stand taken unilaterally by 
Britain and the United States on 
ticklish questions like the evacuation 
of Soviet troops from Iran, the in- 
tegrity of Turkey, and the confronta- 
tion of the North Korean and Chinese 
aggressors by military forces under 


issues,” 


V/ 


Co-author, “International Politics”; Professor of 
Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 


the United Nations flag. The block- 
ade of Berlin was not defeated by the 
verbal battles in the Security Coun- 
cil, but by the Anglo-American- 
French airlift and the Kremlin’s hesi- 
tation to provoke a third world war 
over the city. In Korea, the writ of 
the United Nations would not have 
deterred the Korean-Chinese invad- 
ers, backed by Soviet equipment, had 
it not been for the anticipatory and 
unilateral action of the President of 
the United States, backed by the re- 
sources of the American state. 

The existence of the United Na- 
tions has affected the course of East- 
West relations only insofar as it has 
influenced the choice of techniques 
which the world powers employ upon 
the contested ground, the rimlands 
of Eurasia. A premium is put on 
“well camouflaged intervention by 
the world powers in the internal 
affairs of the ‘sovereign and equal’ 
members of the United Nations.” If 
this is peace, it is not the peace of an 
international community. It is 4 
relative peace which means only the 
absence of formal war between na- 
tions. This relativity of peace and 
war has always been one characteris- 
tic of a system of power politics. 

If Schwarzenberger’s understand- 
ing of international politics is in 
formed by a deep awareness of the 
moral dilemma and mortal fallibility 
which set bounds to the achievements 
of statesmen as they do to those of 
other men, MacLaurin’s digressions 
on power are, by contrast, inspired 
by an olympian assurance about 
almost everything, including the folly 
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of all major practicing statesmen 
and the infallibility of the author’s 
own judgment. The heroes of Mac- 
Laurin’s piece are the United Nations 
and the small peoples, especially the 
backward ones; and the villains are 
political sovereignty, the great pow- 
ers, and power politics in general. 
The author shrugs off the sugges- 
tion that the purpose of the United 
Nations is being defeated by the 
messianic imperialism of the Soviet 
Union and the conspiratorial activi- 
ties of the Politburo. What is, ac- 
cording to MacLaurin, the nature of 
the world struggle? It is not a strug- 
gle for freedom in which the demo- 
cratic powers of the West contend 
against the cruel dogmatism and 
brutal despotism of the Kremlin. 
Rather, it is a kind of international 
class warfare. 
Man,” 


writes MacLaurin, “has been and 


“Man’s struggle against 


remains largely the struggle of the 
ruled against oppressive rulers. It is 
this struggle that is basic; compared 
with it, international conflicts form 
a fleeting pattern imposed on the 
surface.” In this, the “struggle of 
the underprivileged masses,” the 
United States and its Western allies 
are not on the side of the angels. 
Indeed, MacLaurin’s sharpest stric- 
tures are reserved for Western states- 
men. 

Concerning the peace-enforcement 
function of the United Nations, the 
author’s argument is delightfully sim- 
ple. The functioning of the Security 
Council is based upon the unanimity 
tule. Hence, the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, by 
violating the unanimity rule, thwart 
the noble purposes of the United 
Nations. They play power politics, 
and power politics is, by definition, 
a bad thing. That the so-called 
unanimity rule was fathered by a 
profound misapprehension of the 
nature of power, of international con- 
flict and of Man apparently did not 
occur to the author. Tucked away in 
a footnote we find a statement which 
reveals the “eminent educator’s” con- 
clusive verdict on what the conflict 
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between the power politicians and the 
champions of peace is all about: 


“The Politburo has thus through 


its performance in Korea brought 


upon itself two of the measures it 
has consistently opposed in the 
UN: a circumvention of the veto 
through a majority vote (which 
de facto is likely to be wielded by 
the U. S. Government), and the 
kind of programme favored by 
the U. S. Government in the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee for setting 
up UN forces. Unfortunately, it 
is not only the Politburo that suf- 
fers: the other side has not been 
slow to turn the occasion. to its 
own profit at the expense of man- 
kind. The Charter has been un- 
dermined in the crucial area of 
unanimity, and the wild men in 
the West have been given a han- 
dle to turn the UN machinerv into 
the military alliance they desire. 
They have further been given an 
enhanced possibility to obtain UN 
authority for armed intervention 
against national liberation move- 
ments and civil revolt anywhere 
in the world.” 


Mr. MacLaurin’s arguments are 
distinguished by consistency of a 
kind. The preoccupation of the 
United States with military security 
against Soviet aggression is, as he 
sees it, the mere figment of war hys- 
teria. In making this point, he does 
not disdain. to trot out the old canard 
about James V. Forrestal, whose 
tragic death, as the author sees it, 
symbolized “the atmosphere of panic 

. in part deliberately fostered on 
grounds of high policy.” That Forres- 
tal was one of the handful of men in 
high office who faced up to the dan- 
ger of swiftly dismantling American 
military power after V-J Day and 
relying upon the UN Charter as an 
instrument of peace enforcement is. 
of course, not included in Mr. Mac- 
Laurin’s saga of the forces arrayed 
on the side of peace in the struggle 
against villainous power politics. Had 
it not been for the selfless devotion 
and courage of Forrestal and like- 
minded citizens, the free institutions 
of the West. as well as the Charter of 
the United Nations, would have been 
swept away by the Red Army. 





Has COMMUNIST 
infiltration been stopped 
in America? Budenz 
proves the contrary, 
shows its growth since 
1945, and, by exposing 
its new tactics, 
suggests a remedy 
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THE 
CRY 
IS 
PEACE 


by Louis Budenz, 
$3.75 


The former editor of the Daily 
Worker brings together in detail 
the facts about the Communist 
conspiracy — how it still operates 
within our government, schools, 
newspapers, labor unions, even 
churches. He tears the mask off 
the Communist “peace” campaigns 
... tells the truth about their in- 
fluence on American foreign policy 
...and outlines the kind of action 
he thinks can insure America’s 
peace and freedom. 


At Your Bookstore, or Write To: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Chicago 4, Illinois 





Two Guides to the Near East / 


/ 


The United States and Turkey and Iran. The Near East and the Great Powers. Reviewed by Eleanor Bisbee 


By Lewis Thomas and Richard Frye. 
Harvard. 291 pp. $4.25. 


\ SKELETON DESCRIPTION of the 
immediate situation in any country 
must necessarily be a series of au- 
thoritative statements with little space 
for supporting evidence. Dr. Lewis 
Thomas’s authority in writing about 
Turkey rests on his many years there 
(first as a teacher at Robert College 
in Istanbul, later for various official 
U.S. agencies). on his present posi- 
tion as Assistant Professor of Turk- 
ish Language and History at Prince- 
ton University. and on his long, close 
association with the late Walter Liv- 
ingston Wright Jr.. one of the leading 
\merican authorities on Turkey. He 
confines his discussion to bare essen- 
tials, but states them interestingly 
and in accurate anticipation of the 
questions in most readers’ minds. The 
result is an extremely helpful hand- 
book. 

It is unfortunate that all the in- 
consistencies and ambiguities have 
not been combed out of the book. 
Thus, for example. the distribution of 
population, as given by districts and 
cities. falls 7.000.000 short of the 
figure for total population. Also, the 
author writes of the steadfastness of 
Turkey's “present policy of irre- 
dentism.” without making it clear 
that that policy is directed against. 
and not for, irredentism. And _ his 
geographical explanations, obscure to 
those who do not know Turkish place- 
names. should have been supplement- 
ed by clearer maps than those on the 
end-papers of this book. 

Nevertheless, the overall picture is 
enlightening and accurate, especially 
in its careful emphasis on the status 
of the peasants (who may, however. 
progress faster than the author pre- 
dicts, if their opportunities continue 
to improve), and on the urban heirs 
of the Ottoman 


Thomas gives the name “Operation 


ruling class. Dr. 
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Ed. by Richard Frye. 

Harvard. 214 pp. $3.50. 
Bootstraps” to the struggle of the 
young Republic, thus stressing the 
determination with which the Turks 
are lifting themselves to higher levels 
of national life. He ends with a chap- 
“The United 
Turkey” that deserves the 


ter on States and 
widest 
reading for its fairness to both sides. 

The author of the chapters on Iran. 
Richard Frye, has a more colorful 
and intimate approach, taking the 
reader with him into the sheer beauty 
of the landscape and then into a close 
personal feeling of the rural distress 
and the urban profiteering which 
make Iran an internally divided, un- 
happy prey to outside forces, unable 
to get a grip even on its own boot 
straps. Dr. Frye, too, proceeds to 
offer brief, authoritative answers to 
what U.S. readers need to know in 
order to understand why and how a 
political explosion in Iran can shake 
the world. This is true even though 
the book went to press before the cur- 
rent oil crisis broke. 

Dr. Frye, an Assistant Professor of 
Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard 
University, ably and readably draws 
together the pertinent facts of Iranian 
history and contemporary life, weav- 
ing the human pattern from Shah to 
tribesmen, from anonymous policy 


Frequent “New Leader” contributor: 
author of “The New Turks” 


makers in the bazaars to Mossadegh. 
He makes perfectly clear how Amer. 
icans exaggerate “the power of capi- 
tal in dealing with other countres.” 
and how stability and progress in 
Iran depend less on the benefits of 
mass production than upon equitable 
distribution of more of the simple 
necessities of life—food. medicine. 
housing. and so on. This volume is 
an important addition to Harvard’s 
American Foreign Policy Library. 

Dr. Frye has also edited Harvard's 
The Near East and the Great Powers, 
which contains papers on the Arab 
states and Israel read at the Harvard 
University Summer School confer- 
ence, August 7-9, 1950. Ralph Bunche 
has contributed a valuable introduc- 
tion, and summaries of the sections 
on “Political and Economic Factors” 
and “The Palestine Problem.” H. A. 
R. Gibb, Laudian Professor of Arabic, 
Oxford University, writes a brief and 
thought-stimulating conclusion to the 
Each of the twelve 
papers is by a distinguished author- 
ity, and this small, useful volume 
provides basic facts about the Arab 
nations in relation to the rest of the 
world, British and American inter- 
ests in the region, and the problems 
of oil and Palestine. 


whole series. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Charges Army Is Returning 
To Negro Segregation Policy 


While the United States Army is accepting 
credit for implementing a policy of racial inte- 
gration in Korea (where such a move has 
propaganda value), it is, at the same time. 


offering evidence that it is actually committed 


to a return to the old policy of racially segre- 


gated units. 


| submit a- proof of this contention the 


activation. in December 1951, of a new all- 


Negro signal construction battalion—the 25th 


now stationed at Camp Edwards, Mass. In 


order to fill the enlisted ranks of this organiza- 
tion, large number of Negro soldiers wer 
transferred in from units in the First Army 
area, many of which were already integrated. 
The Army recently explained away this clear 


instance of assignment by ancestry (see “Letters 
to the Editor” in the New York Times Vaga- 
zine, June 8 1952) with the statement that it 
is the Army's policy to utilize Negro manpowet 
according to skill and qualification and without 
regard to race o1 color. How does this exercise 


in “Newspeak” in any way answer the question: 


Why are Negro troops being withdrawn from 
integrated units and being resegregated? 


must ask that 
withheld if this letter or any part 


It is distasteful to me. but | 
my name he 
of it should he printed. 


SOLDIER 


Two Readers Side with Eastman 
In Dispute with Schlesinger 
It's hard to tell whether 
Jr. (“The Vital 
and Reaction.” 


Arthur Schlesinger 
Center: Against Communism 
THE New Leaper, June 9] is 
primarily concerned with identifying Max East- 
man with the Reader's Digest or with persuad- 
ing THe New Leaver that he’s really not, when 
all is said and done, a doctrinaire socialist. 
Certainly he is not moved to explore Mr. East- 
demonstration 


man’s scholarly and temperate 


“Can Freedom Survive Planned 


Economy?” THe New Leaver, May 19] of an 
axiom we had best 


under a 


reckon with before it is 
too late, i.e. political freedom rests on eco- 
nomic freedom: and economic freedom disap- 
pears when the state sets out, as it is doing in 
greater and greater measure today, to superin- 
tend the economic activity of every individual. 


Perhaps when Mr. Schlesinger matches Mr. 


Eastman’s age and his haute culture (or my * 


insight), he'll understand what he’s talking 


about. The danger lies, of course, in the Vital 
Interim. 


Because. without slighting America’s 


resilience. I wonder if she can survive Mr. 


Schlesinger’s obtrusive concern for her well- 


being. 


June 23. 1952 


Tue New Leaper welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Mr. Eastman feels a prophetic afflatus, as 
he should. when he addresses the state-lovers. 
It’s true they cannot do ultimate harm except 
as their schemes win over more of the people 
who now consult the Reader’s Digest. Without 
the support of these people. Mr. Schlesinger’s 
plans for the More Abundant Life will have 
little effect; for at infer that, 
despite his contempt for Reader's Digest read- 


least we can 


ers, he cannot, because he is a democrat. go 


very far without them. 


It’s inevitable—let’s face it—that Mr. 


man should suffer an occasional disappointment 


East- 


or two when he sets out to housebreak people 
like Mr. Schlesinger. A 


less consecrated man than Mr. Eastman might 


more fastidious and 
recoil at the interruptions in the process. But 
not Mr. Eastman. . 

And his rewarded! Mr. 
Schlesinger will probably come around. Twenty 
will in all likelihood recall 
his collision with Mr. Eastman in the columns 
of THe New Leaner with 
like the English blacksmith 


boast throughout his life was that he had once 


efforts will he 
vears from now. he 
some satisfaction, 
whose proudest 


heen horse-whipped by a duke. 


Vew York City Wittiam F. Bucekiey Jr. 


| have read the articles of both Eastman and 
Schlesinger and am almost in full accord with 


Mr. Eastman’s 
with everything that Mr. Schlesinger has quoted 


views. | most certainly agree 
from his various expressions pertaining to the 


What | fail to see 


is why Mr. Schlesinger is so indignant and so 


matter under discussion. 
bitingly bitter about Mr. Eastman’s utterances. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion 
hetween the two gentlemen as to the basic 
issue, the one exception being that Mr. Eastman 
rightly points out the danger of the new, yet 
unlabeled group of liberal-minded reformers 
and do-gooders who are creeping into power, 
leading us to the same disastrous results that 
any labeled group of socialists might do. While 
I am not trying to fight Mr. Eastman’s battles, 
as he is so capable of doing it himself, the fact 
does remain that, while Mr. Schlesinger ac- 


cuses Mr. Eastman of “calculated misrepre- 


sentation,” he admits that the quotation used 
by Mr. Eastman from Schlesinger’s article in 
Partisan Review was correct and that rather 
he (Schlesinger) was mistaken in his opinion 
and is now in disagreement with his own views 


What 


in Mr. Schlesinger’s article, however, was his 


that Eastman quoted. baffled me most 
emphatic declaration that “I continue to affirm 
the validity of the vital center against both 
humble 
opinion of this reader, a vital center between 


reaction and Communism.” In_ the 


two things should be a center between two 


CONTINUED CN NEXT PACE 








The Senate investigation of 
the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has been the subject of 
headlines and heated national 
discussion. Now THe New 
LeapeR has published a 
ground - breaking, 16 - page 
special section on 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


@ Did the Institute give 
space in its publications 
to more non-Communists 
than Communists, as the 
Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s edi- 
torship of Pacific Affairs, 
did his editorials and book 
reviews spread a consistent 
line? 


@ Does a close study of 
the Institute’s publications 
bear out the contention of 
the organization that they 
served the purpose of “un- 
biased” research? 


These are just a few of the 
questions answered conclu- 
sively in this important spe- 
cial section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of 
Yale University, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History 
and Far Eastern scholar. 


Single copy — 15c 
10 copies 
or more — 10c 
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LISTEN IN 
Thursday, June 26 


12:30 a.m.: 


NEW LEADER 
NEWS & VIEWS 


Daniel James, Managing 
Editor, THE New LEADER 
and others 
every week over 
WJZ—New York 
770 Ke 


On “Spotlight-New York,” 
George Hamilton Combs’s 
from the Sher- 
brooke Park Avenue Res- 


taurant, New York City. 


program 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production ) 











STADIUM CONCERTS 


Thirty-five New Yorkers. who 
attended the first Lewisohn Sta- 
dium summer symphonic concert, 
on June 23, 1918, will be guests 
of the management for the open- 
ing concert of the 35th anniver- 
sary season, occurring 34 years 
later to the day, June 23, 1952. 
Marian Anderson will be soloist 
at this concert, with the Stadium 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
In the hope of obtaining per- 
sonal 
be of compiling a 
projected Stadium Concerts his- 


reminiscences which may 


value in 


tory, the management is offering 
complimentary tickets to the first 
35 persons submitting evidence 
of having attended the June 23, 


1918 concert to the Stadium 
Concerts office (50 West 57th 
St.. New York City 19). Ad- 


missible evidence may be in the 
form of a ticket 
program, or a 


stub or house 


paragraph, of 


not more than 50 words, de- 
scribing the first Stadium con- 
cert. 
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DEAR EDITOR § 


ONTINUED 


I fail to see that reaction 
and Communism are such opposing extremes. 


opposing extremes. 


I would be very grateful to Mr. Schlesinger if 
he would explain the difference between re- 
action and Communism. 


Detroit ABRAHAM WHITE 


Accuses Writer of Bias 
Against Ukrainian Separatism 
May I ask a few questions regarding the 
article, “The Case of General Gulay,” bv Philip 
Martin, in the April 14 New Leaner? IT have 
looked through several reference volumes, as 
well as some of the more detailed twentieth- 
century histories of the Ukraine, but have not 
been able to find the name of General Gulay. 
Since he heads the Ukrainian Liberation Move- 
ment, it is reasonable to expect that his name 
should be familiar 
with the background of the Ukraine. Or is he 


known to those who are 
a Potemkin figure brought out to confuse and 
confound the American public? 

Mr. Martin managed the article rather neatly. 
He included a “vood-sounding” 


great many 


words like: “Ukrainian - Liberation Movement,” 


“self-determination,” “democratic,” “republi- 


can” and “anti-Communist.” At the same time, 
he picked out some “bad-sounding” words like 
“Balkanize,” 


“Galician 


“racial vendetta,” “arrant racism,” 
“well-heeled 


“intimidation.” By 


Galicians,” 
the 
“good” alongside General Gulay and what he 


thugs,” 


“fear” and stacking 
represents, and the “had” 
“the Ukrainian 
produced a certain effect. The 


alongside what the 


writer calls mystique” of 
separatism, he 


reader 


average came away with roughly this 
impression: The good Ukrainians with Gen- 
eral Gulay. want to create a democratic, re- 


publican Ukraine, which will have self-deter- 
mination and cooperate with the Russians. The 
- the that is 

with the “mystique of Ukrainian separatism” 


bad Ukrainians Galicians, 
are imbued with arrant racism and are trying 
to stampede the West into a racial vendetta 
against the Great Russians. Concrete example: 
Three men attacked General Gulay. They were 


bad 


rainian separatism.” 


Ukrainians” with a “mystique of Uk- 

Frankly, I’m a little “mystique” myself about 
what Mr. Martin means by “the mystique of 
Ukrainian Would he 
let’s say, Poland’s separatist movement as a 
Would 


or Estonia’s drives to separate themselves from 


separatism.” consider, 


“mystique” also? Latvia’s, Lithuania’s 
Russia be cases of a “mystique”? Would the 
new state of Israel be a “mystique of sepa- 
ratism”.? And how about America’s separatism 
from England? 

The world is just beginning to find out about 


imperialism stemming from Moscow. The Uk- 
rainians have known it for at least three cen- 


turies. 
(P.S.: Need I add that I do not approve of 
the attack on General Gulay by the three 
young men?) 
New York City Marie S. GAMBAL 
Since General Gulay was less than 30 years 
old when the peoples of Russia overthrew 
Tsarism, I am not surprised that his name does 
not figure in Ukrainian histories of the 1917-19 
period. But, Miss Gambal’s fascination with 
semantics aside, it is a rule of thumb in the 
Ukrainian emigration that the more extremely 
separatist a group is, the less it is willing to 
submit the fate of the Ukraine to the ultimate 
the General 
Gulay’s new movement represents a fusion 4 
federalist and humble 
enough to reserve the principal decisions about 
their enslaved land to their people. 


decision of Ukrainian people. 


separatist Ukrainians 
Pp 


Anent “three centuries of Moscow imperial- 
(1) the Ukrainian Cos- 
sacks, in 1664, voted for fusion with Muscovy; 


ism” in the Ukraine: 


(2) previous to the Tartar and Polish inva- 
sions, the Ukraine—especially the Kiev region 
—had been the principal seat of Russian cul- 
(3) the 
Ukraine in the last two centuries, from Gogol 


ture; intellectual leaders of the 
to Vladimir Korolenko, considered themselves 
Russians and Ukrainians in the same way a 
resident of Dallas considers himself an Amerti- 
can and a Texan; (4) the Ukraine was always 
one of Russia’s most prosperous areas; (5) 
Ukrainians joined with Great Russians, White 
Russians, Jews, Georgians and others in the 
struggle (1825-1917) to establish constitutional 
government for all Russia—the Ukrainian Mik- 
hail Rodzianko was President of the Duma 
which accepted the abdication of Tsar Nicho- 
las Il. 

For every case of genuine nationalism like 
Poland, there are a score of quasi-nationalist 
movements of doubtful strength. Examples: 
3avaria, the Rhineland, Scotland, Corsica, 
Macedonia, Slovakia, Karelia, Kurdistan, Path- 
istan, even Manchuria. Is the Ukraine a Poland 
or a Bavaria? Why not let its inhabitants 
decide—first concentrating on freeing them so 
they can decide? ; 


Washington; D. C. Puitip MartTIN 


Deplores Uncritical 
Support of Zionism 


I can appreciate the embarrassment of THE 
New Leaper at finding some of its friends on 
a list of sponsors for a cause sponsored by 
the THe New 
Leaver, April 28]. People who wouldn’t other- 
wise be found dead together manage to lend 
their names to anything that is-supposed to be 
on behalf of the State of Israel. The presence 
of avowed anti-Communists and known fellow- 
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k travelers is not any more surprising than the 


h- joint endorsement of Zionist activities by people GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


as far apart politically as Bob Taft and Harry in The Musical Play 


. e 
of Truman. Does this mean that these people of “THE SNIPER" The Bing andi 
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munity to raise his voice in opposition to those 


i. aspects of the Zionist program which seem 
Se clearly in contradiction with some of the basic 
v3 tenets of liberalism? 

a- Let us have continued sympathy for the 
on yearnings which provide the mass support of 
il the Zionist movement, but less of the tendency 
he to support everything bearing the label. 

rol New Haven, Conn. ALBERT R. SCIENCE 
es 
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ri- 
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= Individualist Point of View 
ae I have certainly enjoyed reading your maga- 
he zine and look forward to each issue. It seems to 
a me that you are hitting on the major issues 
he in your articles on Communism and also on the 
“a type of economic system we must adopt. There 
“ is a definite need, in my opinion, for a forceful 

presentation of the truly liberal point of view, 
ke We must at all times remember just what our 
at goals are—not this type of system or that, but 
a rather a development of the individual so that 
“2, he will be free to realize his latent potentiali- 
he ties. I feel the individual must be allowed as 
al much freedom as possible—just how much must 
ms be determined by hard work and experience. 
in The problem before us has many complicating 
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ON STAGE: “COSMOPOLITAN”— Gala new revue produced 
by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 


Af i Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Korea: Third Year 


Two YEARS LATER, the Korean War shows no tangible 
sign of letting up, and, just as it continues to suck 
in ever-increasing quantities of men and equipment. so 
does it continue to baffle the American mind. 

America, strange as it may seem to those who stigma- 


tize her as “imperialist,” cannot get used to the idea of 
fighting in Korea. Not only the partisans who play at 
neo-isolationism, but the public at large, harbor the sneak- 
ing suspicion that the Korean War is “Truman’s war.” 
This suspicion is not, as Communists and fellow travelers 
charge, a natural reaction to the Administration’s “war- 
mongering policies,” but fundamentally an expression of 
a profound popular desire for peace and of typical Ameri- 
can reluctance to become “involved” in “foreign” prob- 
lems. To this extent, Americans may be said to be still 
“isolationist”: They prefer riding America’s excellent 
highways in Ford automobiles to Korea’s dirt roads in 
Patton tanks. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans nevertheless 
subscribed to the original reasons for going into Korea 
and support, even now, the United Nations’ effort there. 
This may seem contradictory, but it is a fact, just as it 
was a fact during World War II that Americans grumbled 
every inch of the way but grimly stuck to the job until 
it was done. All of us know that the invasion of South 
Korea was part of a worldwide plan of aggression and 
that, as free men, our only alternative is to repel it. 

What bothers most of us is the peculiar course the 
Korean War has taken, and the grave miscalculations that 
have been made. First we saw the war as a “police ac- 
tion,” instead of seeing it for what it always was: a 
theater in a conflict that rages throughout Asia and the 
world. Later, as we were compelled to commit greater 
and greater armed forces, we falsely believed that pure 
military power could crush the enemy; we. discovered, 
however, that the war was as much political as military. 
Then, upon finding ourselves mired in the politics of the 
war—the truce talks—we learned that it was also a 
propaganda or psychological war. But now, having 
reached this sophisticated appraisal, we have still to con- 
vert knowledge to practical use. 

The truce talks. and the subsidiary but more immedi- 
ately aggravating issue of Koje, are examples of our 
failure to apply our new knowledge of the enemy to the 
strategic situation. The negotiations having dragged on 
for nearly a year. it is starkly evident that no good can 
accrue to us by continuing them as before; yet none of 
the UN’s top leaders has proposed an alternative policy. 
or any policy at all. In this as in so many political situa- 
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tions, we await the enemy’s initiative. Similarly. we have 
allowed the Communist POWs to bulldoze us time after 
time, and have at long last taken action—inadequate ac- 
tion, in this journal’s belief—only after we were pushed 
into the most disadvantageous position possible. 

Our military leaders unanimously agree that the Com- 
munists alone have profited from the protracted truce 
negotiations. They have built up sufficient strength, it is 
said, to sustain a major offensive. Lord Alexander, the 
British Defense Minister. was satisfied after his visit to 
the front that we could repel such an offensive and that. 
given more reserves, we could launch a counter-offensive 
that would “disastrously defeat” the enemy. Does all this 
talk mean that a Communist attack is in the offing? And 
does it mean that, again, we intend to sit by until it hap- 
pens? If so, the patience of this nation will wear out 
altogether, and any new blood needlessly spilled will over- 
flow into a flood of demands for a helter-skelter with- 
drawal from Korea. It would seem the better part of wis- 
dom for our leaders to demand, on this second annivers- 
ary of the Korean War, a quick end to hostilities; and. 
should a second attempt at negotiation fail, to make an 
effort of their own to resolve the issue by military means 
instead of awaiting enemy action. 

Our tolerance of Communist lawlessness on Koje is 
astounding. The re-division of the prisoners into smaller 
groups has presented additional hundreds of anti-Com- 
munists with an opportunity to escape their Stalinist 
torturers, and has turned up new evidence of Communist 
terrorism in the old compounds. In line with our treat- 
ment of Nazi war criminals, we should arraign the lead- 
ers guilty of genocidal acts against anti-Communist POWs 
and try them as war criminals. This would highlight 
enemy practice before the world, and write something of 
a just ending to a sordid train of events. 

South Korean President Rhee’s actions of late have 
not helped our and his country’s cause. This magazine. 
after expressing sharply its doubts about Rhee’s interest 
in democracy shortly after the Korean War began, has 
refrained from further crticism in the interests of Allied 
unity; but Rhee’s latest actions arouse our strongest pro- 
tests. In arresting a large number of duly elected South 
Korean deputies who happened to disagree with him, in 
putting off the date of the Presidential elections (orig- 
inally, June 23) because he knew that the Constituent 
Assembly would not re-elect him, in attempting to estab 
lish martial law as a means of perpetuating himself in 
power, and in following these acts by an outrageous cen- 
sorship against the very ones defending his country, Rhee 
has clearly demonstrated that he is fit to be neither a 
democratic leader nor a trusted ally. Appropriate meas- 
uers should be taken to clip this would-be dictator’ 
wings. and to conduct elections for a new President. be- 
fore the situation deteriorates further. 

The outlook in Korea, as that poor country enters upon 
a third year of strife, is grim. The dangers that existed 
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in the beginning have multiplied manifold. But always 
in their darkest hour free men are inspired to a creative 
solution. Having learned as much as we have, perhaps 
the Korean War can be brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion sooner than we think. 


Burma Points a Way 


” BuRMA is not in the headlines, and that is good, for 
nowadays what is considered “newsworthy” is trouble. 
and in Burma trouble, at least at the moment, is taking a 
back seat. Instead, there are good things to report. 

For a while it appeared that Burma would fall a victim 
to chaos and/or Communism. In the years immediately 
following independence, won from Great Britain only in 
1948, Burma was wracked by a civil war so confusing that 
historians have still not unraveled the parties and issues 
involved. As recently as May Day 1950, the Communists 
almost captured the Burmese labor movement. But in 
mid-1952 it is possible to report that the big neadaches 
have given way to smaller, more manageable ones, thanks 
chiefly to three elements: labor, government and the U.S. 

A country of 18,000,000 and fabulously rich in what 
we call “strategic materials,’ Burma has a fairly stable 
government of more or less socialist persuasion, a con- 
stantly improving financial position, and a people who 
are eating more often and better than in many years. The 
Mutual Security Agency is making a thorough survey of 
the entire economy, with a view to laying the basis for an 
up-to-date economic program; in addition, it is working 
closely with the Government on a variety of “direct-good” 
projects. For example, the two have embarked upon a 
continuing battle against disease and malnutrition, includ- 
ing the training of Burmans in that field and the granting 
of support to Rangoon Medical School and Rangoon Uni- 
versity Hospital. MSA is also engaged in port rehabilita- 
tion, improvement of rice-milling facilities, control of 
livestock disease. and encouragement of handicraft and 
other small industries. On its part, the Government runs 
welfare centers and a modern employment service, and is 
planning the construction of 500 new houses per month. 

All of this could easily be aborted were labor, the main 
ingredient in Burma’s progress, dominated by leaders in- 
imical to the Government’s program. But Burmese labor 
was farsighted enough to have dismissed its saboteurs and 
foreign agents two years ago, when it booted out its Com- 
munist leaders. Today, the Reds control a mere 4,000 
union members as against 30,000 in the Trades Union 
Congress and another 35,000 in independent organiza- 
tions. Since the arrival of Dr. Thomas E. Posey, an MSA 
economic advisor and labor relations expert, cooperation 
between labor. the Government and MSA has been good. 

Burma’s troubles are far from over. Political dissidents 
still cut off the water supply, sabotage rail traffic, and 
otherwise disrupt life wherever they can. But in a world 
at war, Burma points a way to real peace. 


June 23. 1952 
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FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE LITTLE TIME... 


there are too many papers around nowadays. Newspapers, news magazines, newsletters— 
a whole avalanche descends on those who are afraid to be left behind in the race for infor- 
mation. So news—important or not important, frivolous or significant, true or false—is 
consumed by the ream. And the inevitable result is confusion. 


People who have little time but want the significant facts, without sensationalism but 
vividly presented, choose 
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integrity, often presenting news available nowhere else. 


And each week you will find in the pages of THe New Leaper contributions from 
the intellectual leaders of today. 


Writing clearly and with complete freedom, they cut through the confusion created 
by subversive ideologies . . . the fact-distortion from the Communist Left . . . the reaction 
against progress from the extreme Right. 


If you have little time, but still want to know, make a regular habit of reading THE 
New LEapeER every week. 
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